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NOTES ON SOME EARLY INSCRIBED STONES 
IN SOUTH WALES. 


BY PROF. J. RHYS. 


In May 1892 I was able to visit one or two old inscrip- 
tions in South Wales, which I had not previously seen. 


One of these is the Eglwys Cymmun Stone, of which 
Mr. Treherne gave an account in the Arch. Camb. for 
1889, pp. 224-5, accompanied by a reading of mine. 
The Roman capitals are there correctly given as making 


AVITORIA 
FILIA CVNIGNI. 


The Ogam, which I read from the rubbings submitted 
to me, as Inigina Cunigni Avittoriges, I find to contain 
an inaccuracy, the correct reading being 

Inigena Cunigni 

Avittoriges. 
I do not know how the error crept in: I expressed 
misgivings at the time as to the third vowel, which I 
expected to be e, and on inspecting thé stone I find 
that it ise. In fact, this old monument is one out 
of very few in Wales, which leaves one in no manner of 
doubt as to any single character implied, whether 
Roman or Ogam. The interpretation of the Ogam has 
just been dealt with in a recent paper of mine on “ The 
Inscriptions and Language of the Northern Picts”, pub- 
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lished in the Proceedings of the Antiquaries of Scotland, 
vol. xxvi, p. 313. 

The next stones to be noticed are those at Llandeilo 
Llwydarth in North Pembrokeshire. The one in Roman 
letters has been correctly given in the account of it in 
the Arch. Camb. for 1889, pp. 307-8, 311. It reads 


COIMAGNI 
FILI 
CAVETI 


The other one (Ibid., pp. 306-7, 312) has Roman capi- 
tals and Ogams. I read the former, from the facsimile 
I made of them on the spot, as follows : 


ANDAGELL & IACIT 
FILI CAVET + 


That is to say, “| Here] lies [the body] of Andagell, son 
of Cavet.” The Ogams, which are all on the angle to 
the right of the inscribed face of the stone as it now 
stands, present very considerable difficulties. This is 
what I make of them : 


roof tt dd Hh Eaek 
SE ||| Wyyqeees 





LI 
ad tt 
1 1 i Ma dd v Caw 4 
c 


I find traces of the n, but not of the a, as the edge 
has suffered in that part of the stone. Then what I 
was obliged to read as dd may possibly have been 
meant for c; but the combination, whether ddv or cv, 
is, to say the least of it, unusual. If the reading is 
correct, the v is to be treated as the vowel w as in cer- 
tain Pictish inscriptions. 

As to CaviyI did not feel sure about the 2, but J 
could not find any more writing. As it stands, the 
stem cav must’ be regarded as that of the derivative 
CAVET+; and we seem to have it in cavo on the Llan- 
for Stone,’ Bala, and in the Burgocavi of the Caer Gai 
lost inscription, in the same neighbourhood.’ 


1 Rhys’ Lectures on Welsh Philology, p. 374. 
2 Ibid., p. 877. 
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A word as to the position of the stone. It stands in 
the old churchyard at Llandeilo, but it is so near an- 
other standing tombstone that it is very difficult to get 
a good look at the writing. In a more favourable posi- 
tion it would be possible, I think, to arrive at greater 
certainty as to the legend. 

Lastly, the name Andagell-1 has also been read on 
the Gelli Dywyll Stone, near Newcastle Emlyn,' and the 
name has long reminded me of that of the leader of the 
British exiles in the Irish story of the Destruction of 
Bruden Daderga in the Book of the Dun Cow, where it 
is given as Ingcel or Ingcél; but I never could account 
for the cin that spelling. The other day, however, I 
stumbled across this name in a list of the Kings of 
Ossory in the Book of Leinster (fol. 40°), where it is 
written Ingel. That I have no doubt represents the 
same name as Andagell, the ll of which prevents me 
from treating the name as Andagél, Ingél, and Welsh 
Anwyl: in fact, I have not hit upon any exact Welsh 
equivalent. I cannot help thinking, however, that the 
prevalence of the name in the district of South Wales 
indicated above, fixes, roughly speaking, the portion of 
Alba, or Britain, to which the Irish story of Bruden 
Daderga refers. 

In the course of the same rambles I visited the Egre- 
mont Stone, and found the reading in the Arch. Cam- 
brensis quite correct, namely, CARANTACVS, with a minus- 
cule s, and an initial C which is mostly gone. The 
stone is built into the wall of the church, but it would 
be the better for being placed under shelter. The 
church is close by a farmhouse, which I was interested 
to find called Llandré (for a longer Llandref), which 
has in Cornish place-names sometimes been accurately 
translated into Churchtown. 

Before closing these remarks I may mention that I took 
another look at the bilingual stone preserved at Mid- 
dleton Hall, near Llanarthney, but found at Llanwinio, 


1 Rhys’ Lectures on Welsh Phil., p. 888. 
203 
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in the same district as Egremont and Llandeilo Llwyd- 
arth. Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence gave me every facility 
for examining the stone; but I found the same difh- 
culties as on my previous visit. The first of these 
relates to the second and third letters of the Latin 
legend. I inclined before to read BLAaD~; but now I 
think BIvaD =, that is to say, BIVADI, more probable. 
In this I am largely influenced by the Editor's assur- 
ance that he regards the former reading as impossible. 
The rest of the Latin is, in my opinion, certain, and the 
whole stands thus : 

BIVAD 

FILI BODIBE 

VE 


This I should treat as meaning Bivadi fil Bodibeve, 
and then comes the Ogam on both edges, reading 


yes 
i 
A 





The order of the Ogam is undoubtedly “Avvi Boci- 
bevve Bivvedi’, which would mean “(The Stone) of 
Bocibevv’s Descendant, Bived or Bivaid.” The order 
is that of certain Pictish inscriptions, as I have endea- 
voured to show in my paper in the Proceedings of the 
Antiquaries of Scotland (vol. xxvi, pp. 269, 281, 318, 
351), the Pictish formula being “A’s offspring B”. 

Besides the incompleteness of the Ogam at the end 
of both lines, there is somewhat of a gap between the 
and the }/1 of the second line; but owing to the 
state of the edge I could find no trace there of what 
should be the first notch of 111117. It matters, how- 
ever, very little whether we read Bevv or Bivv, as we 
seem to have the same element in the Biv of Bivadi 
and the Bewy of Bodibeve. What is of more importance 
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is the question how the Bivv or Bewv of the second line 
ended. I should, for reasons about to be explained, sug- 
gest that BIVvAD1 is possibly a variant spelling of Bivaid:, 
and that the last name in the Ogam should be read Biv- 
vaidi. But the three equally spaced notches with which 
the name now ends favour an e, making the name, per- 
haps, into Bivvedi instead of Bivvaidi. This would allow 
us to regard the person commemorated by the Ogam as 
being the same as the Bivad-i of the other legend. In 
other words, his name was Bivad or Bivaid; but he 
is described in two ways: in the Latin legend he is 
“son of Bodibev”, while in the Ogam he is “ Descend- 
ant of Bocibev”, which gives probably his clan-name. 
In any case, Bocabevy cannot be read Boddibevv, and 
equated with BopIBEV~in the Latin, except on the 
supposition that the Ogam-cutter has committed a 
blunder, of which I see no evidence. 

Now as to the name Bivad-c or Bived-i, one can 
hardly hesitate in equating it with the Irish name 
given in the Martyrology of Donegal, pp. 216, 240, as 
Beoaidh (genitive Beoaidh), and the Tripartite Life of 
St. Patrick (i, p. 160), as Beoded, which the Editor, 
Dr. Stokes, treats as Beo-aed, as he does also in his 
Calendar of Oengus, where it is written Beowd(March 8). 
If one may attach any weight to the genitive Beoadh 
in the Donegal Martyrology, one can hardly suppose 
Beoaed to be a compound of Aed, which makes Aeda in 
the genitive. The same thing would seem to follow from 
equating our BIVADI with Beoaed ; that is, as a Goidelic 
name, the genitive ended in 7. The name, however, was 
probably not Goidelic in point of origin, but Pictish, and 
as a Pictish name its genitive appears to have been 
Bivaidon, whence an early Goidelic genitive, Bivardon- 
as, on one of the Ogam stones at Ballaqueeney in the 
Isle of Man. Compare Dovaidon-als]on the other Bal- 
laqueeney Stone. 

This is not all, for we seem to have an instance 
without the early Goidelic case ending -as, in the 
slightly modified form of Bivodon in an Ogam inscrip- 
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tion found at Kilbeg in the county of Waterford, but 
now deposited in the Museum at Kilkenny. It was 
examined by me in 1883, and found to read— 


hast 19 f ptt dit 
RF Rae SS oS Hiif|' 


u o iA t.-arfi 


Lda 
neces 
o do n 
That means “(The Stone of) Atar’s Descendant, Bivod.” 

We have the same genitive ending on in Nemaidon, 
for so Stokes corrects Reeves’ Nemani-don in Adamnan’s 
Vita S. Columba, p. 108; and Nemaidon is probably 
derived from Nemed, which otherwise makes Nemid in 
the genitive in [rish ; and we seem to have another 
instance of the same kind in Luguaedon on the Incha- 
guile Stone, where Luguaed is possibly an ancient form 
of Lugaid, which usually makes Lugdach in the geni- 
tive. In Ogam it is Lugudecc-as, while Gaulish yields a 
Latin nominative Luguadicus.' 

In the Pictland of the North we have Abber-deon,? 
later Aberdeen ; Culéon, the genitive probably of Culix,> 
and the G'eon of Adamnan’s Geone primarius cohortis.' 
The nominative Ge of Geone is to be equated with Ce, 
the name of one of the eponymous sons of Cruithne: 
see my Rhind Lectures, p. 49, and for some more 
genitives in -on, consult Stokes’ Celtic Declension, pp. 
30, 32. 

With regard to the Beoaedh in the Martyrology of 
Donegal, we are told that he was of the race of Core, 
son of Fergus, son of Ross, son of Rudhraighe, than 
which hardly a pedigree could be found which, to my 
thinking, looks more non-Celtic. The same remark 
applies to that of the only other Beoaedh mentioned in 
that Martyrology, namely Beoaedh, Bishop of Ardcarna 
in Connaught, who is said to have been of tlie race of 





/ 





1 Rhys’ Hib. Lectures, p. 541. 
2 Gordelica, p. 108. 8 Tbid., p. 109. * Reeves, p. 62. 
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Lughaidh, son of Ith. The Beoaedh mentioned in the 
Tripartite was also Bishop, and he was left by St. Pat- * 
rick to look after the church or churches which the 
latter had founded at Dun Croon, west of the river 
Bann, in co. Londonderry. Dtin Croon (on which see 
a note to the Four Masters, a.p. 1206, and another to 
Reeves’ Adamnan, p. 96) is given by Stokes as reading 
Din Cruithne in the original: that means “ the fort of 
the Pict”. 

These remarks will serve to show that the name 
Bivad-, Bivod-, Bived-, Beoaedh, was not only widely 
spread, but also probably non-Celtic and Pictish in 
point of origin. 


April 1, 1898. 


[Note.—I visited the Eglwys Cymmun Stone on the 11th of June 
1889, and the only letter in the Ogam inscription about which there 
appeared to be any doubt was the third vowel of the word Jnigena. 
The sketch I made at the time shows four strokes, or e, but I have 
marked it in numbers four or five. The rubbing distinctly gives 
five strokes, or 2, so that I think there is still some uncertainty on 
this point.—Eb. ] 





THE SIGNORY OF GOWER. 


BY G. T. CLARK, ESQ., F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 16.) 


HENcuiFFE, a reputed but doubtful manor, said to be 
held of Swansea. 

Hen ttys, or Hentelles, one of the fourteen principals 
of 1306. Specified in 1353 as one knight’s fee. Held 
under Swansea, in 1583, by Henry Mansel, and in 1650 
by his heir, as one fee. 

Horton, a sub-manor of Penrice, held by the service 
of half a knight’s fee. Probably the original seat of a 
family of that name, whose heiress married Cradock. 
The manor was held by the Penrice family as early as 
1394, and descended to Sir Rice Mansel. 

Itston, Iltwiteston, supposed to be the Llancynwalan 
of the Book of Llandaff, if not Llantwit or Llanyltids- 
ton, was held, with Brynavel, of Swansea as one fee. 
The parish is a considerable one, and includes parts of 
the manor of Kittle and Llanon as well as of Brynavel. 
It was held by Neath Abbey (therefore held afterwards 
in capite de corond), and was granted to Sir George 
Herbert. 

In 1583 Sir William Herbert held it as half a fee. It 
seems to have descended to his niece, Mary Dodding- 
ton, and so to her great-grandson, Lord Brook. Finally 
it was purchased by Major Penrice, and now belongs 
to his nephew. Park-de- Breoz, in this manor, is men- 
tioned in a De Braose charter of 1306. It was probably 
broken up, for the Villa de Llewitteston of 1353 con- 
tained a fee and a half. 

Kittte Hiit, Kutshulle, Knitehull, or Kychull, a 
sub-manor of Pennard, lies mainly in that parish, but 
extends into Ilston. Its boundaries are—the Bishop’s 
land on the east, Lunnon Fee and Trinity Well on the 
west, Monklake and Sheepwalk on the north and 
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south. The lordship was in the chief lord, who held a 
court-baron there, and it has so descended. In 1353 
the chief lord held there half a fee, and ... carucates of 
land. Kittle Hill was long the seat of the Benetts, of 
whom John Benett died in1734,and left it to his mother, 
who left it to Thomas Popkin of Forest, whose son was 
John Benett Popkin. The Bowens afterwards had 
Kittle Hill. 

LaneGrove, held of Swansea at half a fee. Thomas 
Denys, Chivaler, held it in 1482-3. 

LrEsor, or Leycester, held of Swausea as one fee. 
Probably ‘this was the Laysanteston which John Tur- 
berville confirmed to David de la Bere, Isabel his wife, 
and Peter their son, in 1304 (2), and which, as Ley- 
shanston, held in 1353 a castle and one knight's fee. 
Sir Edward Herbert had it in 1583. 

LanctuG was held of Swansea. 

LLANncomMBE, held of Swansea, 35 Edward I. 

LLANDELLO-TAL-Y-Bont. So called from its position 
near an early bridge over the Lwchwr. The manor 
was held of Swansea by Neath Abbey, by the service of 
a fee and a half, and in 1583 was in the Crown, and in 
1650 held of it as one fee by John Price. The parish is 
extensive, and is mentioned in the Book of Llandaff as 
given to the church of Llandaff by Meurig ap Tewdrig, 
King of Glamorgan, when it extended into Caermar- 
thenshire. It is mentioned in the Bulls of Calixtus IT 
and Honorius, 1119 and 1129. In 1131 a Bull of 
Honorius shows it as a subject of dispute between Llan- 
daff and St. David’s. The parish contains the sub- 
manors, or reputed sub-manors, of Cwrt-y-Carw, Cwrt- 
Carnau, Tir-y-Brenhin, and Gwyn Vae. In the inqui- 
sition on William Braose (13 Edward II) appears the 
Tower of Talebot with 24 acres of arable and 8 of mea- 
dow land. There was also a Welshery in Llandeilo 
attached to Supra-Boscus. 

LLANDEWI, a manor held of Swansea. The parish in- 
cluded a part of Paviland, Scurla Castle, and probably 
Llynon. It was a parcel of the Neath Abbey estate, 
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and held as one fee of Swansea. A paper without date 
bears the following : 
“ Keclesia de Llandewt. 
£8 d. 

“Ttem feodum Thom. Hascod Senescalli manerii cum 

membris ; ; ° : : - 4 O08 
Feodum sive vadium ejusdem Thome custodis portus et 

castri de Llandewi cum membris_. , . 013 0 
Galfrid Marmion [tenet] unam carucatam terre.” 


There seems to have been a castle near the parish 
church, which in 1639 had long been demolished. The 
Bishop of St. David’s probably obtained the manor, and 
leased it to the Mansels, who held the demesne-lands 
on three lives, of whom, in 1639, Miss Susan Mansel 
was the last. Colonel Philip Jones probably had a 
grant of the manor from Cromwell. In 1546 Thomas 
ap John of Llandewi paid 6s. 8d., ward-silver, to Car- 
diff, but this could scarcely have been on account of 
Llandewi. 

Lianpimor, a large manor containing the whole of 
the parishes of Llanmadoc and Cheriton, and parts of 
Llanrhidian and Rhosili, and including some parcels of 
land dismembered or detached from the manor, and 
holden of that of East Greenwich. The manor was 
held as one knight’s fee, and came into the possession 
of Llewelyn ap Lorwerth, who was connected with 
Gower by the marriage of two of his daughters with 
two members of the De Braose family, 1215-19. He 
is said to have granted the manor to Morgan Gam of 
Avan, whose daughter Maud carried it in marriage to 
Sir Gilbert Turberville of Coyty. 

With the manor passed a not inconsiderable castle, 
the possession of which strengthened the position of 
the Turbervilles, already very considerable people in 
Glamorgan ; and in the same degree excited the jea- 
lousy of William de Braose, then lord of Gower, who 
seems to have forced a sale to Sir Robert de Penrice, 
and in other ways to have broken up the property, 
until the manor fell into the hands of the chief lord, in 
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the person of Thomas de Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
from whom it came, probably by grant, to Sir Hugh 
Johnnys,who married a Cradock, and repaired the castle. 

Among the inquisitions respecting alienations in 
Gower, taken 13 Edward II (No. 32), was one upon 
15 acres held by John Voyl, probably in Llandimor. 
Henry VII granted the manor to Sir Rhys ap Thomas, 
whose grandson was attainted temp. Henry VIII, and 
the manor fell to the King. Sir Edward Herbert had 
it, as had William Earl of Pembroke, temp. Edw. IV, 
and his heirs in 1650. It was held of Swansea, with 
Rosilly, as one fee, by the payment of a pair of gilded 
spurs, or 20s. At one time Lady Catherine Edgecombe 
held it by gift, with the manors of Weobley and Cae- 
gurwen, from Henry VIII, for life. It was upon her 
death that it came to the Herberts. The tenures were 
free, demesne, and customary. 

Llandimor-supra-Boscum, with two mills and Black- 
Pwll Mill, a messuage with 40 acres of arable land, 
appears in the schedule of William de Braose, 13 
Edw. III. This was probably demesne land. 

The manor is not to be confounded with a place still 
called Llan-y-mor, a mile west of Swansea. 

There was a castle known as Bovehill here, which 
was the residence of Sir Hugh Johnys. 

The De la Beres held land here in the fourteenth 
century, and their heiress, Elizabeth, conveyed Cheri- 
ton and her other land to her husband, David Cradock, 
a cadet of the Swansea family, about a.p. 1500. They 
were here for six generations, and resided at the Great 
House, of which a fragment remains. 

LLANGENYDD, East and West, were held as half a fee 
of Swansea. The two divisions were known also as 
Easton (or Priorston) and Weston. Easton was the 
prior’s fee of the alien priory here established ; but the 
whole of Llangeneth is set down in 1353 as one and a 
half knight’s fee. Llangenydd is probably the Llan- 
cinell, or Llangenei, or Conmoy, of the Book of Llan- 
daff, which records a gift there by King Meuric ap 
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Tewdrig of 6 modii of land (54 acres) to the church of 
Llandaff. Roger, the second Earl of Warwick, who 
died in 1153, is the reputed founder here of a small 
priory annexed to St. Taurinus of Evreux, to which the 
church of St. Mary, Swansea, was attached by William 
de Braose ; and which, temp. Richard II, was let on 
farm, with the alien Priory of St. Clair, to Thomas Fay- 
wode, and was granted, 7 Oct., 2 Henry IV, by the 
King, for £20 per ann., to Henry Morton, the Prior of 
Ewenny. When, later in the reign, the alien priories 
were reduced, the Abbot and Convent of St. Taurinus 
appointed Richard Day as Prior; and on a vacancy, 
Richard ap Morgan, who, on the suppression, was 
allowed to retain his office, but paying £20 yearly to 
the Exchequer. There was also a writ to the Prior of 
Llangenydd to pay vad to John Goch, who by letters 
patent had the custody of all priories of South Wales, 
and received nothing from those of Llangenydd, Ber- 
gavenny, Pembroke, and Monmouth. 

This Priory was granted, 6 July 1423, to Robert 
Brideport, who in 1431 had paid £100 for it to Sir 
Hortouk van Clun, Kt.; on the presentation of the 
Abbot of St. Taurinus; and afterwards William and 
Robert Collinglow had custody of the same, and were 
to appear in Chancery, and show cause why the grant 
should not be revoked. In 1432-3 it was held by John 
de la Mare. 

In 1441 the Priory was finally dissolved, and granted 
to All Souls’ College, Oxford, Richard Hoo and John 
Mathew having at that time its custody. At the Dis- 
solution the manors were annexed to the Crown. 

John de la Mare, probably the original holder of the 
manor, gave to Neath the land which had belonged to 
Osman Gross, which his mother held in dower. This 
was confirmed by King John. Also John Labulie sold 
to Robert de Penres all he had in fee in Llangenydd, 
viz., the land which the Penrice ancestry had held of 
the De la Mares. John de la Mare witnessed a charter 
here in 1318, and William, the younger, was a juror 
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in 15 Edward II. He married Catherine, sister of 
Robert de Penres ; and Robert, their son, witnessed a 
charter, 11 Henry VI. 

There was also a hermitage or chapel attached to the 
church. 27 Nov., 7 Henry VI, William Bernard had 
a grant of the Hermitage of St. Kenydd-atte-Holm, in 
Gower Land. 

Easton and Weston are elsewhere noticed. 

LLANGEVELACH, otherwise Llangewi, held of Swansea 
as half a fee. This is the name of an extensive parish 
and of a modern hundred. The parish abuts, north- 
wards, upon Brecknock ; eastwards on Llansamlet, 
Ynys-y-Mond hamlet, Cilibebill and Llanciwg parishes, 
and Cilvae manor; westward on Llandeilo; and south- 
wards on the liberties of Swansea and the parish of 
Llwchwr. The greater part of the parish is occupied 
by all or part of the manor of Caegurwen ; but it con- 
tains the manors of Supra-Boscum, and of Gower Wal- 
lica, Trewydfa, and Clas Langevelach. Bran Mill, in 
Llansamlet, is also reputed to be attached to one of the 
Llangevelach manors. 

In the reign of Elizabeth was a chancery-suit (Rice 
ap Owen, plaintiff; Robert John ap Owen, David ap 
Rosser, Janet Davis his wife, John Bankleu, Hopkyn 
ap Hopkyn, Robert Morgan, Thomas Hopkyn, Gwalter 
Jenkyn alias Gore, David Morgan, and John Williams, 
defendants), the subject being a claim, by descent, for 
lands in Llangevelach, called Tire Bougan, Kellyn 
Bloyden, and Keven-y-Forest, conveyed by the Earl of 
Worcester to Owen ap Jenkyn. 

Luaneuick, probably Llanciwg, a parish in Cilvae, is 
also reputed a manor, but said to be subject to the 
lordship of Glamorgan, and owing service to Cardiff. 
Much of the parish is in Gower Wallica. The Englishry 
in Llanciwg is in Gower Anglica. 

Lianmapoo, or Llanvedoc. The manor, held as one 
knight’s fee, coincides with the parish. Margaret, 
Countess of Warwick, with the consent of William and 


Henry, her sons, granted in 1156, to the Templars, the 
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vill of Llanmadoc with appurtenances. This was certi- 
fied by Richard the Bishop, Philip Bishop of Bayeux, 
Waleran Earl of Meulan, Robert and Galfred de Novo 
Burgo, her sons; and they were confirmed by William 
de Breos at Swansea, 6 May, 1300, and witnessed by 
Rob. de Baliol, Vicecomes de Glamorgan, and John de 
Hodleston. 

At the Dissolution the manor passed to the Crown, 
and was held in capite, as one fee, by Anthony Mansel 
of Llantrithyd, by grant from the Prince of Wales, and 
thence it descended, through the Bassets, to the Au- 
breys and their heirs. Sir John Aubrey held it in 1650, 
and a later Sir John in 1826. 

LLANRHIDIAN, a manor held as one knight’s fee, forms 
a part of the parish of the name. The De la Bere 
family were its early lords. The manor was seized by 
the Crown in the reign of Edward IV, and granted to 
the Herberts, of whom Sir Edward held it in 1583, and 
in 1650 the heirs of the Earl of Pembroke. 

In the’ reign of Elizabeth was a suit in Chancery for 
lands and tenements here, between Jenkyn Harrys, 
plaintiff, and Morgan David Merrick and. Morgan ap 
Jevan, defendants. 

In the twelfth century Llanrhidian was the scene of 
a reputed miracle, when a spring gave forth milk of 
such richness that butter was made from it. 

Luan-y-Nant, a reputed manor in the parish of Llan- 
gevelach. 

Luwceuwr, a manor held by Henry de Newburgh in 
1099, and probably granted by the chief lord of Gower 
to Henry de Villiers, together with the Tower, a castel- 
let, which stands upon a mound partly artificial, and 
which seems connected with a Roman camp, and pos- 
sibly was the site of the Roman Leucarum, evidently 
the Latinised form of the Welsh name. It was granted, 
with the demesne-lands, a grange, and a Chapel of 
St. Michael, by Henry de Villiers to Neath Abbey,—a 
grant confirmed by Henry Earl of Warwick, and again 
confirmed by King John, 6 Jan. 1207-8. 
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In Pope Nicholas’ Tawation, in 1291, the grange of 
Llwchwr belonged to Neath, and was in the archdea- 
conry of Caermarthen. There were a fair and market, 
and a court-leet held yearly, and the vill has a corpo- 
ration. 

The Tower, ruined by Rhys ap Griffith in the spring 
of 1215, was restored by Hugh le Despenser probably 
when, for a short time, he held Gower. 

A charter recited by John Lord Mowbray in 1334, 
mentions the Chapel of St. Michael de Carnu as in the 
fee of Talbot ; and in 1353 the “ villa de Louchwarme” 
contains a castle and one knight’s fee. 

John Swayne, or perhaps Owain, an officer of the 
Court, 15 Edward II, died seized of the castle and vill 
and 5 modiols of land. His heirs were Alice and Dio- 
nysia, aged five years, daughters of Nicholas his brother. 
Other accounts made Alice the daughter of William 
Rokulf. William Earl of Pembroke, 9 Edward IV, no 
doubt by royal grant, died seized of the manor and 
castle, from whom they have descended to the Duke of 
Beaufort. 

In the Valor of 1535 the grange is entered at 15s. 
per ann., as the Grange of Cwrt-Carno, Glyn Lughern, 
at £6, and the tything of Cwrt Carno at 40s. 

Llwchwr was anciently called Aber-Lwchwr, and 
sometimes Traf-avane, from the beavers there. 

Until 1834 the only bridge over the river was some 
way up, at Talybont, and the passage lower down was 
worked by a ferry. In 1834 a bridge of timber was 
constructed at the expense of the two counties of Gla- 
morgan and Caermarthen. It rested upon sixteen rows 
of piles, and at the east end was a swing-bridge; all 
which still remain, maintained by the two counties. In 
1850-2 a second, a stone and iron bridge, a few yards 
lower down, was constructed by the Great Western 
Railway Company, also with a swing-bridge. 

Luwyn-y-Bacu, a manor held by the service of half 
a fee, conjointly with Scurla Castle. - 
Liynon, or Lunnon. See Haman. 
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MazLEs, a small, reputed manor in Oystermouth 
parish. 

Mittwoop, East and West, are two manors which 
belonged to the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
were attached to the Commandery of Lebeck by the 
service, under Swansea, of one fee. They seem to have 
lain in several parishes, and to have been seized by the 
Crown at the Dissolution. In 1353 Milwodesketty 
contained 10 carucates of demesne lands. They were 
next granted to the Mansels, and held in 1650 by 
Bussy Mansel. They lie in the parish of St. John, 
Swansea. 

Moreton, or Moorton. See Bishopston. 

Nicuotaston, Necleston, mentioned as one of the 
principal Gower lordships in 1306, and held at half a 
fee, but in 1353 held at one fee. Of it were held the 
sub-manor of Scurla Castle and Llandewi, and Burry 
in Cheriton, manors probably causing Sir E. Mansel to 
be entered, in 1583, as holding Nicholaston as one fee. 
The boundaries are—on the north, Cefn Bryn ; on the 
south, Oxwich Barrows, and at one point the sea; on 
the east and west are Penmaen and Penrice. 

William de Barri by charter granted to Neath Abbey 
30 acres between the mountain of Cefn Bryn and the 
way leading through the wood of Barri to the vill of 
Penmaen, afterwards confirmed by King John. 

Manselfield, a detached hamlet, belongs to this parish, 
if not to the manor. 

OxEpon, a very doubtful manor, said to be held of 
Swansea. 

Oxwicu, one of the fourteen lordships of 1306, is a 
manor co-extensive with its parish, and was held of 
Swansea by the service of one fee. It seems to have 
been held by John de Braose of Llandinas, brother of 
William, lord of Gower. His grand-daughter and heiress, 
Agnes, married Robert de la Mare, whose effigy, with 
that of his wife, are supposed to be those seen upon an 
ultar-tomb in a recess in the north wall of the chancel 
of the parish church. Their daughter and heiress mar- 
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ried Sir Robert Penrice of Penrice, and their great- 
grand-daughter, Isabel Penrice, married Sir Hugh Man- 
sel, ancestor of the present lady of the manor. 

What is called the Castle is a dwelling begun about 
1550 by Sir Rice Mansel, and never finished. Over the 
door are the letters R. M. and a quartered shield :— 
1 and 4, Mansel ; 2, per pale indented, Penrice; 3, Barry 
of six. Crest, an eagle’s head, per pale indented, for 
Penrice. There was, however, an older castle, which 
in 1553 was held, with the vill, at one and a half fee. 

The Knights of St. John held 10 acres in Oxwich, 
the gift of Robert de Morra; confirmed in 1176-97 by 
Peter de Leic’. 

OysrERMOUTH, sometimes called Caertawy, was a 
manor held with the Castle, and ten mares of rent, in 
demesne by the chief lords. In 1650 its boundaries 
were described as: on the east and south, the Bay of 
Swansea and the open sea; on the west, Caswell Brook, 
Manselfield, and Bishopston ; on the north-west, the 
Lordship of Philip Earl of Pembroke; and on the north 
and north-east, the Rhyd y Devaid brook ; which also 
are the boundaries of the parish. The tenures are free, 
copyhold, and patent. The manor also includes the 
Portmeads in Gower Wallica. Unlimited rights of 
common are claimed on Cline Moor, Mumbles Cliff, 
West Cliff, Summer Cliff, and Norton Burrows. The 
inhabitants of Manselfield, Norton, and Oystermouth 
have intercommune of pasture on Cline Moor. The 
estate of a freeholder dying on his freehold is liable 
for a heriot of the best beast, if valued at above 
5s. If he dies out of it, 5s. A heriot is due on the 
alienation of the whole of a freehold ; and though the 
freeholder die seized of more than one, but one heriot 
is due. No reliefs are payable. Customary tenants 
held by the verge, to them and their heirs, and are 
subject to heriots as freeholders. They are to grind at 
the lord’s mill all the corn grown and consumed within 
their customary lands. Strangers pay to the lord 3d. 
per stone for wool ; for coal, laden or unladen, 6d. per 
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boatload ; and 2d. per ton, as tron, keelage, or toll, is 
due at the Mumbles Quay. The lord has a quarry of 
limestone on Mumbles Cliff, worth about £10 per ann. 
Neath Abbey, in 1291, held a carucate of land, two 
mills, and divers rents, in the fee of Oistremons. 

There is a sub-manor of Maeles or Mayles. The lord’s 
meadows are in Supra Bose’; and there are parcels of 
land in Manselfield and Old Castle thought to belong 
to St. John’s, Swansea. 

The Castle, still existing as a venerable and very in- 
teresting ruin, is attributed to Henry de Newburgh, 
and was held by the lords of Gower, under whom, 
25 Nov. 1, Edward IV, Hugh John fined for con- 
firmation of his patent from John Duke of Norfolk for 
the office of constable of Oystermouth Castle and 
steward of the manor, with 40 acres of Jand there ; and 
also for letters from the Duke granting to the same 
Hugh and Maria his wife an annual life-rent of 20 
mares. 

8 Edward IV, the Castle and manor were held by 
William Earl of Pembroke (“ Black Will”) and William 
his son. 38 Henry VIII they were leased to the Earl 
of Pembroke of the new creation, who in 1560 had the 
reversion of this and other manors in Gower on pay- 
ment of £3,000. The manor, however, came to Edward 
Earl of Worcester as representing the older Earls. It 
was then seized by Cromwell: but at the Restoration 
was recovered by the Earl of Worcester, and is now 
held by the Duke of Beaufort. 

Among the landowners in the parish, in the time of 
Henry VIII, appear David ap Jenkyn, John Hoskyn, 
Avtony Smith, John Robyn of Newton, Thomas Seys 
of Newton, John Seys, William Franklen, and Thomas 
Hopkyn. Richard Seys had then a lease of the Castle. 

At Thistleboom was a seat of the Shewen family. 
Cline Wood is said to have divided the English quarter 
from the Welshery. 

PaviLaNnD Manor was held of Swansea as one fee. It 
lay in the parishes of Llandimor, Penmaen, and Port 
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Eynon. It is a compact manor, having the sea on the 
south, Pennard and IIston on the east; on the west, 
Nicholaston and Cefn Bryn; and on the north and 
north-east, Llanrhidian. In 1291 the grange of Pavi- 
land was in the fee of Cnoyl, and held by Neath 
Abbey, and in the Valor of 1535 it stands at 15s. per 
ann. A tenement, part of the manor, but in the parish 
of Llandewi, was held, probably by grant from Queen 
Elizabeth, of the manor of East Greenwich. Paviland 
Manor was sold by Lord Talbot of Hensol to Mr. Pen- 
rice, and is now in that family. 

PenMAEN, one of fourteen principal lordships, in 
1306 was held of Swansea as half a fee; but in 1356 
this is stated at a fee and a half, and part of Paviland 
is reputed to have been held under it. Kittle and 
Llynon are said to have been connected with it, which 
may account for its having been held asa fee anda 
half, in 1583, by Sir William Herbert, Jenkin Frank- 
len, and John Bowen. 

Temp. Henry III, by a final concord, William and 
Philip Hardy made a partition of whatever they could 
acquire of the estates of their ancestors, Ricardus and 
Terricus Hareng, in England; and soon afterwards, 
12 Mar., 25 Henry III, William de Braose is to give 
Philip Hareng seizin of the manor of Penmaen, of which 
his father was disseized owing to the war between the 
King of England and the Prince of North Wales. 

The Harengs seem to have been followers, in Dorset, 
of the Newburghs, who were connezted with the Gower 
family. They also appear in Yorkshire, when, 16 Ed- 
ward II, Walter Hareng obtained one-third of Ponte- 
fract manor by marriage with Margaret, second daugh- 
ter of John Abel. (Hutch., Dors., i, 340.) 

Thain Blantagmel gave 40 acres of arable land to 
Neath, which was confirmed by King John. This grant 
was in Port Mayn, which may be Port Eynon or Pen- 
maen. A parcel called ‘‘ Panton’s Land” is known in 
Penmaen. At one time Sir Mathew Cradoc held Pen- 


maen, and the Cradoc heirs seem to have held it jointly 
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with the Earl of Worcester. In 1610 it was held by 
Richard David. 

In the reign of Henry VI mention is made of Pedwen 
or Pedweden, probably a tenement in Penmaen, held 
as a quarter-fee. 

PennakD (possibly the Llanarth-Bodu of the Laber 
Landavensis) was 1 member of the signory, and de- 
scended with it. It was held, 1469-70, by William 
Earl of Pembroke, and is still held by the Duke of 
Beaufort. It does not appear in any list of fees, but in 
1353 the “ Villa de Penarth” contained a castle, and 
the chief lord has there, probably in demesne, 3 caru- 
cates of land and 2 acres of wood. Upon it depended 
the mesne-manor of Trewyddfa in Llangefelach, Llynon 
in Ilston, and Kittle, which was partly in Pennard 
parish, and partly, it is said, in Bishopston. The sea 
forms its southern boundary. On the east, Pwll Ddu 
divides it from Bishopston, as on the west does Pen- 
nard Pill; and its other boundaries are Penmaen and 
Ilston, within which is Fairwood Moor. It terminates 
northwards in an acute point. 

Each freeholder is to appear at the court-baron, or be 
fined 8d.; if a customary tenant, 3d. These held by 
the verge. There are no copyholders. Transfers and 
surrenders are made in open court, which gives seizin 
and inheritance for ever. When a whole tenement is 
surrendered, the lord has a heriot of 5s. No heriot is 
claimed on less than a tenement ; and when less, the 
rent is to be proportioned. 

Widows with children inheriting hold the land dur- 
ing widowhood, and on death are not liable to a heriot. 
A customary tenant may claim, on a writ of right, a 
trial by a jury of twelve indifferent men. The steward’s 
fee is 1s. for a copy of the plaint, and 8d. for that of 
the protest. If, after challenge, there are less than 
twelve jurors, the steward may import others from any 
other lordship within the signory. No customary can 
implead another customary in any strange court for 
any cause under 40s., on pain of a fine to the lord; 
only, however, when the manor-court:. is duly kept. 
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The tenants have common of pasture and two wastes 
on Pennard Cliff, paying 13s. 4d. per ann.; and on 
Pennard Moor, for which the inhabitants of Pennard 
und Kittle pay 13s. 4d. per ann. Those of Bishopston 
have the same right on Pennard Moor, at the same 
payment. The tenants had the same on Pennard Bur- 
rows, now covered with sand, and on Llynon Moor. 
This was claimed in 1650, but refused by the late lord. 

The tenants pay toll-corn at the Manor or Park Mill 
for all corn grown and consumed on the land. The 
lord has the usual royalties and right of wreck. He is to 
hold an annual court-baron and courts-leet in May and 
at Michaelmas, when the jury present two customary 
tenants for every fee, of whom the steward swears in 
one as reeve for the year. 

Kittle Hill, probably a manor-house, was long a seat 
of the Bowen family. Highway and Norton were seats 
of local gentry, and at Wyddiat dwelt a family of that 
name. 

Park-le-Bruce (Braose), afterwards Park Price, was 
a park of 500 acres, probably attached to the Castle, 
but disparked at an early period. Park Place, probably 
the Price seat, stands in Ilston parish and Llwynon 
Manor. 

Long Oaks, a family seat, belongs to Pennard, though 
in Penmaen parish. 

A grant of 80 acres in Pennard, made to Neath 
Abbey by Roger Earl of Warwick, was confirmed by 
Peter de Leic’ (Breviat of Domesday). 13 Edward II, 
William de Braose died seized of two messuages and 
24 acres in Pennard; but of the fees of Kitehul] and 
Trewatheva. 43 Edward III, Thomas Earl of War- 
wick held Pennard; and 13 Henry VI, Elizabeth 
Mowbray has in jointure the manors of Pennard and 
Kitehulle. 11 Henry IV, John Duke of Norfolk was 
seized of Pennard alias Penyarde Castle ; and 9 and 
10 Edward IV, William Earl of Pembroke was or had 
been seized of Kethall, Trewydna, Lunon, and Pennard 
manors. In 1514 the Earl of Worcester had the last. 
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The bold, abrupt cliff of rock occupied by the Castle, 
and indicated by its name, rises about 150 ft. above 
the water, and, in common with all the east or leeward 
side of the bay, is capped by a deep deposit of blown 
sand. This sand, not now in progress, widens out into 
extensive burrows, parts of which are covered with 
short but fragrant herbage, while the remainder is arid 
sand, contrasting sharply with the fertile grass and 
woodland which occupy the west and more favoured 
side of the bay. 

The Castle is an oblong, rather irregular enclosure, 
about 108 ft. east and west, by 84 ft. north and south, at 
its longest and widest. The sides are flattened, and the 
west end rounded. It is composed of a single court or 
ward, enclosed by a curtain-wall, upon which are the 
gate-house and one mural tower. 

The gate-house is out of proportion with the court, 
and occupies much of the east end. It is rectangular 
in plan, 40 ft. in front by 23 ft. deep, having two half- 
round towers, 15 ft. in diameter, between which is the 
eutrance-gate of 10 ft. opening. ‘The sides and rear 
are rectangular. The entrance is beneath a flat drop- 
arch, backed by the remains of a vaulted roof, in which 
are the chase and usual grooves for a portcullis. On 
either side are loops ; but the lodge-doors, now broken 
down, were in the rear wall, towards the court. The 
towers have a basement and a low first and lofty second 
floor, with three loops outwards, 2 in. broad, and of 
the unusual length of 6 ft. There are also lateral doors 
opening upon the curtain. In the centre is the port- 
cullis chamber, and above it the usual battlement. The 
floors were of timber, and there do not appear to have 
been stone stairs. There are no traces of a drawbridge, 
though the ditch shows one probably to have existed. 
The rear parts of this gate-house are in ruins. 

There is one peculiarity about the portcullis worthy 
of notice. The lateral grooves, about 5 in. square, stop 
abruptly about 2 ft. below the spring of the arch, and 
6 ft. above the cill ; so that the grate must either have 
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remained suspended at the upper level, which is impro- 
bable, or have been constructed with two shoulders, so 
that the lower 6 ft. would be about 8 in. narrower than 
the upper part, and be deprived of the steadiness given 
by lateral grooves. It does not appear, from the ruinous 
state of the entrance, what other defences existed 
besides this one portcullis. 

The gate-house is not in the centre of the end, but 
has 12 ft. of curtain on its south wing, and 30 ft. on 
its north. 

The curtain is about 3 ft. 6 in. thick, and 20 ft. high, 
within, to the rampart-walk. The battlement is of 
unusual height, about 8 ft., so that the wall outside is 
at least 28 ft. high. The embrasures are far apart, the 
merlons being very broad, and some of them are pierced 
by a loop. ‘The curtain remains tolerably perfect from 
the gate-house along the north side, and round the 
north-west corner. A short piece also remains on the 
south side. The rest is gone. 

On the curtain, near the north-west end, is the sole 
mural tower, half round, about 12 ft. diameter outside, 
and closed by the curtain, in which is the door. The 
upper floor was open in the rear, and entered from the 
rampart-wall. There was no stone stair, and the roof 
was of timber. 

Close east of this tower, in the curtain, is a small 
high recess with a segmental arch. 

There is a gardrobe on the inner ground-level. Its 
place is marked, exteriorly, by a flat pilaster-buttress, 
in which is the shoot, opening at the foot of the wall. 
It is probable that u second shoot descended from the 
ramparts. 

Outside, and against the north-west corner of the 
curtain, has been added a rectangular building, 18 ft. 
deep, and 20 ft. broad within, with walls 3 ft. thick. 
This is of one floor, of less height than the adjacent 
ramparts, and it had two large windows,—one to the 
south, and one to the west. In another position it 
might have been a chapel. It was probably some kind 
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of hall, added when the country was at peace, though 
its position on the cliff would render it moderately 
secure. 

The Castle, on the north and west faces, is protected 
by a steep cliff. Towards the south and east was a 
ditch, now partially filled up by sand. There were pro- 
bably lean-to dwellings round the court, in one place 
indicated by a loop. There are, however, no remains 
of buildings. 

The material is the quartz conglomerate known as 
millstone-grit. The workmanship is very inferior rubble 
only partially coursed. There is no trace of ashlar, and 
probably, save over the gateway, never was any. 

The Castle enjoys the rare, if not singular, distinction 
of being omitted in the otherwise perfect inch Ord- 
nance Map. The general plan, and such details as re- 
main, refer it to the reign of Henry III or Edward I, 
probably the former. 


(To be continued. ) 




















A CONTRIBUTION 


TO THE 


HISTORY OF THE PRA MONSTRATENSIAN 
ABBEY OF TALLEY. 


BY EDWARD OWEN, ESQ. 


(Continued from p. 237.) 


As the document throws considerable light upon the 
condition of affairs at ‘Talley at the close of the four- 
teenth century, I append a copy and translation :— 


Patent Roll, 15 Ric. II, p. 1, m. 21. 


“P’ abbate de Tallum in Wallia.—R. dilectis et fidelibus suis 
Thome de Percy, chevaler, justiciario nostro Suth Wallie, Rogero 
Wygmore, camerario nostro ibidem, Willelmo Gwyn, locum 
tenenti ipsius Thome, de Kermerdyn, vicecomite nostro de Ker- 
merdyn et senescallo nostro de Cantrefmaure, et eorum omni- 
bus, ac quibuscumque justiciariis, camerariis, vicecomite et senes- 
callo nostro ibidem quem pro tempore fuerint servicio, salutem. 

“Sciatis quod cum Abbatia de Tallum in Wallia que de fun- 
dacione progenitorum nostrorum principum Wallie et nostro 
prioratu existit et que de diversis terris redditibus et possessio- 
nibus ad honorem Dei et pro sustentacione cultus divini per 
ipsos progenitores nostros dotata fuit jam per negligenciam et 
incuriam Abbatum et presidencium ibidem qui dictam Abba- 
tiam in corrodiis et ere alieno oneraverunt ac per diversa 
dampna gravamina et oppressiones eidem Abbati facta per 
homines parcium illarum quem diversa redditus possessiones et 
bona ejusdem Abbatie subtraxerunt et detinuerunt ac alias 
diversimodo taliter destruita et collapsa existit. Ita quod eidem 
Abbatie pro hujusmodi dampna et incomoda finalis distructio 
et dispersio versimiliter dinosciter evenire nisi per auxilio et 
relevamine ejusdem remedium in hac parte celerius apponere 
curemus. Nos ob reverenciam et honorem sanctz ecclesiz vo- 
lentes pro salvacione et relevamine abbatie predicti, et ut iidem 
abbas et canonici quietius possint altissime famulari manus ad 
hoc ut tenemur apponere adjutrices suscepimus et per presentes 
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suscepimus in protectionem et defensionem nostram specialem 
dilectem nobis in Christo abbatem! domus predicte ac omnes et 
singulos canonicos servientes et tenentes abbatie predicti nec- 
non omnia terras tenementas molendina ecclesias capellas curias 
jurisdictiones reditiis bona catalla et possessiones quecumque 
ubicumque existencia. Et quia pro certo sumus informati quod 
diversi homines versus ipsos abbatem et canonicos in diversis 
locis et curiis nostris Wallie infra dominia nostra sepius sine 
causa resonabili maliciose prosecuntur, ita quod ipsi magnam 
pertinentem bonorum suorum per hujus injustas prosecutiones 
indies amittunt, et partem hec intantum fatigantur quod divinis 
obsequiis intendere nequiunt ut deberent, Volumus et concedi- 
mus per presentes de gratia nostra speciali quandum in nobis 
est quod si aliqui versus ipsos abbatem canonicos seu eorum 
tenentes vel servientes termino presentui durante in aliquibus 
Curiis nostris prosequi voluerint coram nobis et consilio nostro 
seu coram justiciario nostro Suthwallie qui pro tempore fuit vel 
ejus locum tenente in sessionibus suis tam prosequant’ ubi fiet 
partibus justicie complementum. Volumus eciam et vobis et 
cujuslibet vestram injungimus et mandamus ut omnia et singula 
terras tenementes molendina ecclesias capellas curias jurisdic- 
tiones redditus bona et catalla et possessiones ipsorum abbatis 
et canonicorum et dictam domum nostram qualitercumque per- 
tinentes vel que de jure pertinere debent in quorumcumque 
manibus fuerint sine dilatione capiatis et seisatis in manum 
nostram et insuper de quibuscumque exitibus proficuis et emo- 
lumentis inde provenientibus vel de eisdem emergentibus eis- 
dem abbati et canonicis pro eorum sustentacione necessaria ac 
pro reparacione et emendacione ecclesiarum domorum et edifica- 
cionem dicti abbatie fidelite et integre responderi fac’. Vobis 
eciam mandamus quod tam per informaciones legitimas et om- 
nibus viis et modis quibus melius poteritis diligenter inquiri 
faciatis super statu domus nostre predicte et qua de causa et 
pro cujus defectum dicta domus depauperata et collapsa existit 
et qualiter et quo modo et de omnibus et singulis oppressionibus 
destructionibus dampniis gravaminibus et excessibus eidem do- 
mui per quoscumque et qualitercumque factis vel illatis ac de 
omnibus et singulis bonis et catallis et aliis rebus a dicta domo 
elongatis et apportatio et per quos et per quem et qualiter et 
quo modo ac eciam de nominibus omni et singulorum qui hujus 
dampna et destructiones fecerunt seu aliqua bona vel possessio- 
nes dicti domus et eadem domo indebite vel injuste elongave- 
runt abstulerunt et apportaverunt et ea detinent et elongant in 


1 The name of Rhys ab Ieuan is inserted in the document of 
1382. 
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presenti, ac de precio et vere valore bonorum et catallorum pre- 
dictorum, et de omnibus aliis articulis premissa tangentibus 
omnia et singula oppressiones destructiones dampna gravamina 
et excessiis eidem domui facta prefato Abbati sine dilatione re- 
formari, et omnia bona et catalla per quoscumque sit elongata 
et apportata dicto Abbati restitui et omnes illos quos sic inve- 
neritis hujus oppressiones destructiones et dampna intulisse et 
bona et catalla predicta sic abstulisse et opportasse ad reforma- 
cionem et restitucionem hujusmodi faciendas viis et modis om- 
nibus quibus melius poteritis compelli et distringi faciatis. Ita 
quod non oporteat ipsem Abbatem pro defectu justicie erga nos 
prosequi infutur’, et de premissis ac de toto facto vestre in hac 
parte nobis in Cancellariam nostram sub sigillis vestris vel duo- 
rum vestrum distincte et aperte ad cicius quo commode poteri- 
tis certificietis. Et vos omnes et singuli committimus et divi- 
simus circa premissa facienda et explenda cum omni diligencia 
intendatis et ea facta et exequamini in forma predicta. Damnis 
autem universis et singulis justiciariis, senescallis constabulariis 
vicecomitibus maioribus ballivis ministris et aliis fidelibus nos- 
tris in tota Wallia tenore presencium in mandatis quod vobis 
et omnibus vestrum in premissis omnibus intendentes sint con- 
sulentes et auxiliantes quotiens vos vel aliquis vestram eis seu 
eorum alicui scire feceritis vel fecerit ex parte nostra. In cujus 
&c. pro decem annos duratur.! Teste Rege apud Castrum de 
Wyndesore, quinto die Octobris [1391]. 

“Innovatur per breve de privato sigillo quare alias videlicet 
octo die Januarii anno ipsius Regis sexto fuit configurat’ per 
consimile warant’.”” 





TRANSLATION. 


For the Abbot of Talley in Wales:—The King to his very 
dear and faithful Thomas de Percy, Knight, our J ustice in South 
Wales ; Roger Wygmore, our Chamberlain there; William Gwyn, 
Lieutenant of the said Thomas, of Carmarthen, our Sheriff of 
Carmarthen and Steward of Cantrefmaure; and to each of 
them, and to whomsoever our justices, chamberlains, sheriff, 
and steward there, who for the time shall be, greeting. Know 
ye that whereas the Abbey of Talley, in Wales, which is of the 
foundation of our progenitors, Princes of Wales, and of our 
patronage, and which is endowed with divers lands, rents, and 


1 The former mandate was of two years’ duration. 
2 The first writ is dated from Westminster, and is issued “ per 


ipsem Regem et consilio,”’ 
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possessions, to the honour of God, and for maintaining the 
divine knowledge, by our progenitors, now by the negligence 
and carelessness of the abbots and presidents there, who bur- 
dened the said Abbey with corrodies and a foreign tax ; and by 
divers harms, burdens, and oppressions done to the same Abbey 
by the men of those parts, who have withdrawn and detained 
divers rents, possessions, and goods of the same Abbey; and 
otherwise, in divers ways, is so destroyed and fallen away, so 
that by such damages and inconveniences final destruction and 
dispersion are deemed likely to happen to the same Abbey 
unless we take care quickly to apply a remedy for the aid and 
relief of the same in this behalf. We, on account of reverence 
and honour to the Holy Church, wishing for the salvation and 
relief of the aforesaid Abbey, and that the same Abbot and the 
canons may be able more quietly to serve the Highest, as we 
are bound to apply helping hands hereto, have taken, and by 
these presents do take, into our protection and special defence 
our very dear in Christ the Abbot of the house aforesaid and all 
and singular the canons, servants, and tenants, of the Abbey 
aforesaid, also all lands, tenements, mills, churches, chapels, 
courts, jurisdictions, rents, goods, chattels, and possessions, what- 
soever and wheresoever being. And because we are informed 
for certain that divers men, often without reasonable cause, 
maliciously prosecute against the said Abbot and canons in 
divers places, and in our courts of Wales, within our dominions, 
so that from day to day they lose a great part of their goods by 
such unjust prosecutions ; and besides this, they are so much 
wearied that they are not able, as they should, to aid at the 
divine obsequies, we will and grant by these presents, of our 
special grace, as much as in us lies, that if any shall wish to 
prosecute against the said Abbot and canons, or their tenants or 
servants, during the term of these presents, in any our courts, 
they shall only prosecute before us and our Council, or before 
our Justice of South Wales who for the time shall be, or his 
lieutenant, in his sessions, where fulness of justice shall be done 
to the parties. We also will, enjoin, and command you, and all 
and each of you, that without delay you do take and seize into 
our hand all and singular the lands, tenements, mills, churches, 
chapels, courts, jurisdictions, rents, goods, chattels, and posses- 
sions of the said Abbot and canons, to our said house, in what 
manner soever pertaining, or which of right ought to pertain, in 
the hands of whomsoever they shall be. And, moreover, do you 
cause faithfully and entirely to be answered for, whatsoever issues, 
profits, and emoluments, arising therefrom or emerging from the 
same to the said Abbot and canons, for their necessary susten- 
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tation, and for the repairing and mending of the churches, 
houses, and edifices of the said Abbey. We also command you 
that, as well by lawful informations, and by all ways and means 
which you the better may be able, you shall cause diligently 
to be enquired concerning the state of our house aforesaid, and 
for what cause, and by whose default, the said house is impo- 
verished and fallen away, and how and in what manner, 
and concerning all and singular the oppressions, destructions, 
damages, grievances, and excesses, by whomsoever and in what 
manner soever done or inflicted on the same house; and con- 
cerning all and singular the goods, chattels, and other things, 
removed and carried away from the said house, and by whom, 
and how, and in what manner ; and also concerning the names 
of all and singular who have done such harms and destructions, 
or unduly or unjustly removed, taken, and carried away, the 
goods or possessions of the said house, and from the same house 
withhold and remove them at the present time ; and concerning 
the price and the true value of the goods and chattels aforesaid, 
and concerning all other the articles touching the premises ; 
and do you cause all and singular the oppressions, destructions, 
harms, grievances, and excesses, done to the same house to be 
reformed to the same Abbot without delay; and all and singu- 
lar the goods and chattels, by whomsoever so removed and car- 
ried away, to be restored to the said Abbot; and do you cause 
all those whom you shall so find to have inflicted such oppres- 
sions, destructions, and damages, and to have taken and carried 
away the goods and chattels aforesaid, to be compelled and dis- 
trained to make such reformation and restitution by all ways 
and means which you shall be the better able; so that it may 
not be necessary for the said Abbot, for default of justice on 
our part, to prosecute in future ; and you shall certify us dis- 
tinctly and opeuly, as quickly as you conveniently can, concern- 
ing the premises, and the whole of your deed in this behalf in 
our Chancery, under your seals or [the seals] of two of you. 
And do you all and singular, jointly and severally, be aiding 
about doing and completing the premises with all diligence, and 
do and execute them in form aforesaid. And we give command 
to all and singular justices, stewards, constables, sheriffs, mayors, 
bailiffs, ministers, and other our faithful men in the whole of 
Wales, by the tenour of these presents, that to you and every 
of you they be helping, consulting, and aiding, in the premises 
as often as you or any of you shall cause them, or any of them, 
to know on our behalf. In [witness] whereof, &c. To last for 
ten years. 

Witness the King at Windsor Castle, the 5th day 
of October [a.D. 1391]. 
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It is renewed by writ of Privy Seal because heretofore, that 
is to say, on the 2nd day of January in the sixth year of the 
said King, it was sealed by a like warrant. . 


Talley, in common with the other monastic houses of 
Wales, had fallen upon evil days; the strength of 
monachism had long been spent, and it was totally un- 
able to adapt itself to the changing conditions of the 
times. It is also probable that the troubles attending 
the Glyndwr revolt increased the difficulties of the 
establishment at Talley, though the fitful course of that 
turbulent chieftain does not appear to have led him to 
pay it an unwelcome visit. 

According to a list of the abbots in the Cole MSS. 
in the British Museum, the early part of the fifteenth 
century saw a rapid succession of abbots, the names of 
three being recorded within a period of ten years. In 
the 8th Henry VI (1429), a charter confirming that of 
Edward II was obtained. It sets forth the original in 
full, and also the confirmation of Edward III: but it 
adds nothing to our knowledge of the history or pos- 
sessions of the house. 

The hundred years between 1430 and 1530 consti- 
tute the greatest breach in the history of Talley, and 
during the whole of this time there is hardly a fresh 
fact to record. The poems of Lewis Glyn Cothi, who 
must have been well acquainted with the Abbey, and 
who seems never to have tired of singing the praises of 
several generations of the Abermarlais family, contain 
no reference to Talley or its inmates. Evidently the 
abbots were not in the habit of feasting strolling bards, 
and consequently have missed the cheap immortality 
that has been achieved by some of their more hospit- 
able brethren. It is clear that Talley was never a popu- 
lar house with the bards, and Dafydd ap Gwilym’s last 
visit to the Abbey, when his bones were laid to rest 
beneath the shade of a beautiful yew-tree that grew 
within the Abbey precincts, seems also to have been 
his first.’ 


' The evidence of Talley being the burial-place of Dafydd ab 
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At the commencement of the fifteenth century a 
question seems to have arisen between the two Pre- 
monstratensian houses of Welbeck and Hales Owen as 
to their respective claims to jurisdiction over the Abbey 
of Talley. At this time the chief of the Order in Eng- 
land was Richard Redman, Abbot of Shap, in West- 
moreland, and Visitor-General of all the Premonstra- 
tensian houses in this kingdom. He became Bishop of 
St. Asaph in 1471, continuing to hold his abbacy in 
commendam, was translated to Exeter in 1491, and 
afterwards to Ely in 1507. 

The original charter of Edward I (a.p. 1285), placing 
Talley under the “ paternal jurisdiction” of the Abbot 
of Welbeck, because of certain irregularities that had 
invaded the proper discipline of the convent, has already 
been given (p. 233). The following documents, which 
have been extracted from the Peck Collections in the 
British Museum (Addit. 4935), by Sir James Williams 
Drummond, and courteously handed over by him to the 
acy writer, carry the story of the subjection of 

alley a little further::— 


“G[illermi] Abbatis Premonstratensis et Capituli sui, Regi Ed- 
wardo, de sterilitate et inhonestate conventus de Thalesken, 
multum conquerens epistola ; et ut prebeat auailium abba- 
tibus de Newhous et Halys (ad visitandum dictam eccle- 
stam) eidem exorans. (19-20 Ed. I, 1291.) 


“1, Magnifico et serenissimo Domino R. [recté E(dw. I)] Dei 
Gratia Regi Anglie illustri, G. ejusdem Patientia Premonstra- 
tensis Abbas et Abbatum ejusdem Ordinis Capitulum generale, 
illam quam Rex Regum et Dominus Dominantium Regibus dat 
salutem et cum suarum orationum munere paratam ad sua bene 
placita voluntatem. 

“2. Cum Ecclesia de Thalesku, nostri Ordinis, diu expectata 
ut fieret religionis terra fructifera, a malitia inhabitantium in 
sterilitatis et inhonestatis salsuginem adeo sit conversa, quod ad 
religionis fructum non potest, adjicere ut resurgat, nisi adulte- 
rine plantationes que radices.altas dare non prevalent ab eadem 


Gwilym, and not Strata Florida, seems to me to be sufficiently con- 
vincing. It is set forth at length in Mr. Long Price’s paper upon 


the Abbey (Arch. Camb., 4th Series, vol. x, p. 184). 
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primitus evellantur ; et novelle vitis plantatio suavitatem odo- 
ris, fructificans flores honoris et honestatis, postmodum insera- 
tur ibidem : 

“3. Nos ad Serenitatis vestre Magniticentiam duximus recur- 
rendam, eidem humiliter affectione qua possumus supplicantes, 
quatenus venerabilibus in Christo fratribus nostris de Neuhous 
et de Halys Abbatibus (quos ad hoc, ad dictam Ecclesiam, ut 
malis male perditis et dispersis [et] in aliis Ecclesiis Ordinis 
collatis, illam Domini Sabaoth vineam locent aliis agricolis, qui 
fructum temporibus suis reddant) Regie Majestatis auxilium et 
consilium super hiis vobis ex parte nostra intimatis, et que dic- 
tum negotium contingere poterunt, impendatis. Ut sic, malis 
amotis et melioribus substitutis, Ecclesia ipsa ad honestatis 
fructum valeat relevari; et hec mutatio dextre excelsi dici pos- 
sit. Contradictores et rebelles intuitu pietatis et orationum 
nostri Ordinis respectu (quarum participes vos facimus et con- 
sortes) vestre secularis potentie brachio compescatis ; ita quod 
vestre Serenitatis gladius cedat ad vindictam malorum, laudem 
vero bonorum. Vivat et valeat Dominus Rex, et regnum opti- 
neat felicius in eternum. 


“Paternitatis Ecclesie de Talleu, Abbati de Welbek et successoribus 
suis imperpetuum, per Gillermum Abbatem Premonstraten- 
sem etCapitulum suum assignatio. [Instrumentum fictum.] 


“1. Gillermus, Dei Patentia Premonstratensis Abbas, et Abba- 
tum ejusdem Ordinis Capitulum Generale, venerabili et dilecto in 
Christo Fratri, Abbati de Welbek, salutem in Domino et since- 
ram caritatem. 

“2. Vobis per presentes intimavimus quod cum anno prete- 
rito Paternitas Ecclesie de Tasleskon vobis fuisset pro tempore 
assignata ; 

“3. [Nos] considerantes dicte Ecclesie perpetuam utilitatem, 
et pacem amplectantes, nichilominus illustrissimi Regis Anglo- 
rum proficuum [et] voluntatem ; 

“4, Paternitatem dicte Ecclesie et translacionem ipsius suc- 
cessoribus vestris et Ecclesie de Welbek assignavimus. 

“5, Datum Premonstri, in Capitulo generali, anno Domini 
m).CC.XCij. 


“Paternitatis Ecclesie de Talleschen, Abbati de Wellebek et suc- 
cessoribus imperpetuum, per Abbates de Liskis et Haylis 
assignatio. (Aug. 20,1414, 2 Hen. V.) [Jnstrumentum 
etiam fictum.] 

“1. Omnibus Christi fidelibus presens scriptum visuris vel 

audituris, Johannes, Dei patientia Abbas monasterii de Welbek 
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[et Liskis], Ordinis Premonstratensis, Eboracensis [et Cirqua- 
censis] Diocesis, et ejusdem loci conventus, salutem. 

“2. Cum Reverendus Pater noster Guillerus, olim Premon- 
stratensis Abbas, et Abbatum ejusdem Ordinis Capitulum gene- 
rale, paternitatem Ecclesie de Talleschen, dicti Ordinis, Mene- 
vensis Diocesis, et Comitatus Kemerdine, dudum nostris prede- 
cessoribus pro tempore assignassent ; et deinde, apud Premon- 
stratum, in Capitulo generali, anno Domini m.cc.xcij. ad instan- 
tiam illustrissimi Regis Anglorum eandem paternitatem et 
ipsius translationem eisdem nostris predecessoribus et eorum 
successoribus atque Ecclesie nostre de Welbek pro perpetuo 
concessissent (prout per scriptum eorum Abbatis Premonstra- 
tensis et generalis Capituli inde confectum et sigillo ipsius 
Capituli consignatum plenius poterit apparere). 

“3. Noveritis nos, Abbatem et Conventum de Welbek (Lis- 
kis) predicta, remisisse, relaxasse, et omnino de nobis et succes- 
soribus nostris imperpetuum quietum clamasse venerabilibus et 
religiosis viris Abbati et Conventui de Hales Owen (Welbek), 
Ordinis Premonstratensis antedicti Wygorniensis (Eboracensis), 
Diocesis, totum jus nestrum et juris clameum, et omnem jurisdic- 
tionem, potestatem et auctoritatem paternalem eidem paterni- 
tati quomodolibet pertinentem, quas habuimus, habemus, seu 
quovismodo habere in futuro poterimus, in dictis Abbate et 
Conventu et eorum successoribus, atque in eorum Ecclesia ante- 
dicta; ita quod nec nos Abbas et Conventus predicti de Welbek 
(Liskis), nec successores nostri, nec aliquis alius nomine nostro, 
vel successorum nostrorum, jus aliquod vel juris clameum, sive 
aliquam hujus paternitatem, seu quamcunque jurisdictionem, 
potestatem, aut auctoritatem paternalem ex inde dependentem 
in dictis Abbate et conventu, vel eorum successoribus, aut in 
eorum Ecclesia antedicta, de cetero exigere vel vendicare pote- 
rimus ullo modo; set per presentes sumus exclusi imperpetuum. 

(“ Hic manu alia interlineantur hec—In cujus rei testimonium 
sigillum nostrum commune presentibus duximus apponendum. 
Datum in monasterio nostro predicto, xx. die mensis Maii, anno 
Domini m......vj®.) 

“4, Hiis testibus, Thoma, Abbate de Barlyngs; Willielmo, 
Abbate de Croxton ; Henrico, Abbate de Dale; et multis aliis. 

“5, Datum in Domo nostra capitulari de Welbek, vicesimo 
die mensis Augusti, anno Domini m° quadragintesimo, quarto- 
decimo. Et anno Regni Regis Henrici quinti post conquestum 
Anglie ij°. 


5TH SER, VOL. X, 
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“Hubertt Abbatis Premonstratensis, Ricardo Redman, Abbati 
de Heppu, quod lustratis antiquis suis Registris apud Pre- 
monstratum, cenobium de Talesch primitus fuit S. Johan- 
nis Ambianensis ; et tandem de Halys ; sed nunquam de 
Welbek. (Apr. 18, 1475, 15 Ed. IV.) 


“1. Hubertus, permissione divina Premonstratensis Abbas, 
venerabili nobis in Christo fratri Ricardo, Abbati Monasterii 
Vallis Magdalene, Karliolensis Diocesis, salutem in Domino. 

“2, Viso tenore literarum vestre caritatis nuper nobis pro 
parte vestra exhibitarum ; nostrorum antiquorum Registrorum 
continenciam diligenter lustravimus, comperimusque, quod mo- 
nasterium de Talesch primitus fuit filiale subjectum monasterii 
S. Johannis Ambianensis; set, propter longiorem distantiam 
inter utrumque monasterium, translata fuit paternitas ad monas- 
terium de Hales [Owen] nulla penitus habita mentione de 
monasterio de Welbeke. 

“3. Ideoque has presentes vestre caritati destinare curavimus 
in testimonium veritatis premissorum, super dicta paternitate 
Abbati de Welbeke silencium imponendum. 

“4, Datas in monasterio de Brava, nostri Ordinis, Suessionen- 
sis Diocesis, xviij. die mensis Aprilis, anno Domini m.ccce.lxxv. 
sub sigillo nostro abbatiali. 


“ Questionibus quibusdam a Domino Ricardo Redman, Episcopo 
Asavensi, Abbate de Heppa, et Domini Huberti Abbatis 
Premonstratensis Commissario Generali, in visitatione sua, 
anno Domini m.cecelaxvitj. propositis, responsiones. 


“1. Cenobium de Talleu, Tallum, Talesch, Talleschen. 
“2. In Comitatu Kemerduni, et 

“3. Diocesi Menevie, 

“'7, Abbas de Hales Owen est Pater Abbas.” 





TRANSLATION. 


Letter of William, Abbot of Prémontré, and his Chapter, to 
King Edward I, complaining yreatly of the barrenness and 
dishonesty of the Convent of Talley, and praying that he will 
give help in the Visitation of the said Church to the Abbots 
of Newhouse and Hales. 

1. To the Magnificent and most Serene Lord, 2. (correctly 


E[dward I]), by the grace of God illustrious King of England, 
G., by the patience of the same, Abbot of Prémontré, and the 
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general Chapter of Abbots of the same Order, [wish] that health 
which the King of Kings and Lord of Lords gives to kings, and, 
with the offering of their prayers, a will prepared for His good 
pleasure. 

2. Whereas the Church of Thaleshen, of our Order, which has 
long been expected to become a fruitful land of religion, has by 
the malice of its inmates been so turned into the brine of barren- 
ness and dishonesty, that there is no likelihood of its recovery 
to the fruit of religion, unless the corrupt weeds, which cannot 
make deep roots, be first plucked up from the same, and a fresh 
and sweet-smelling vine be afterwards implanted, producing the 
fruitful flowers of honour and honesty. 

3. We have thought it meet to have recourse to the magnifi- 
cence of your Serenity, humbly beseeching you, with our utmost 
affection, to bestow the help and counsel of your Royal Majesty 
in these matters which we have brought before you, and in all 
things touching the said business, to our venerable brethren in 
Christ the Abbots of Neuhouse (Newhouse, co. Linc.) and Halys 
(Hales Owen, co. Salop), whom [we have sent] to the said 
Church for this purpose, that—the wicked being defeated and 
dispersed, and gathered into other churches of the Order—they 
may let that vineyard of the Lord of Hosts to other husband- 
men who will make it yield fruit in due season. So that thus, 
the evil ones being removed, and better men put in their places, 
this Church may be raised again to the fruit of honesty, and 
that the change may be ascribed to the right hand of the Ex- 
alted One. [Beseeching you further], moved by the instinct of 
piety, and by regard for the prayers of our Order (whereof we 
make you sharers and consorts), to curb the gainsayers and 
rebels with the arm of your secular power, so that the sword of 
your Serenity may strike for the punishment of the wicked, but 
for the praise of the good. May the Lord King live and flourish, 
and gain a happier kingdom for all eternity. 


Assignment of the Paternity of the Church of Talleu by William, 
Abbot of Prémontré, and his Chapter, to the Abbot of Wel- 
bek and his Successors for ever. (20-21 Edward I, 1292.) 
[Forged instrument. ] 


1. William, by the patience of God, Abbot of Prémontré, and 
the general Chapter of Abbots of the same Order, to our vener- 
able and beloved Brother in Christ, the Abbot of Welbek, greet- 
ing in the Lord, andsincere affection. 

2. We intimate to you by these presents, that, whereas last 
year the paternity of the Church of Tasleskon was assigned for 


a time to you; 
22? 
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3. We, considering the permanent advantage of the said 
Church, and having a regard for peace, and not less for the pro- 
fit and the will of the most illustrious King of the English ; 

4, Have assigned the paternity of the said Church, and its 
translation, to your successors and to the Church of Welbek. 

5. Given at Prémontré, in the general Chapter, in the year of 
the Lord 1292. 


Assignment of the Paternity of the Church of Talleschen, by the 
Abbots of Liskis and Halys, to the Abbot of Welbek and his 
Successors for ever. (20 Aug. 1414,2 Hen. V.) [Another 
forged instrument. | 


1. To all the faithful of Christ who shall see or hear the pre- 
sent writing, John, by the patience of God, Abbot of the Monas- 
tery of Liskis (Welbek), of the Premonstratensian Order, of the 
diocese of Cirquacun ?! (York), and the Convent of the same 
place, greeting. 

2. Whereas our Reverend Father, William, formerly Abbot 
of Prémontré, and the general Chapter of Abbots of the same 
Order, have long ago assigned to our predecessors, for a time, 
the paternity of the Church of Talleschen, of the said Order, in 
the diocese of St. David’s, and county Carmarthen, and after- 
wards at Prémontré, in the general Chapter, in the year of the 
Lord 1292, at the instance of the most illustrious King of the 
English, granted the same paternity and its translation to the 
same our predecessors and their successors in perpetuity, as by 
the writing of the said Abbot of Prémontré and general Chapter 
thereupon made, and sealed with the seal of the said Chapter, 
more fully may appear. 

3. Know that we, the Abbot and Convent of Liskis (Welbek) 
aforesaid have remitted, released, and altogether quitclaimed, 
from us and our successors for ever, to the venerable and reli- 
gious men, the Abbot and Convent of Welbek (Hales Owen), of 
the aforesaid Premonstratensian Order, in the diocese of York 
(Worcester), all our right and claim of right, and all jurisdiction, 
power, and paternal authority, to the same paternity in any way 
pertaining, which we have had, have, or may in any way have 
in the future, in the said Abbot and Convent and their succes- 
sors, and in their Church aforesaid; so that neither we, the 
aforesaid Abbot and Convent of Liskis (Welbek), nor our suc- 
cessors, nor any one else in our name, or in that of our succes- 


1 The Premonstratensian Abbey of Licques (Liskis) is in the dio- 
cese of Boulogne, formerly (till the sixteenth century) of Thérou- 
anne (Morinensis). See Gallia Christiana, vol. x. 
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sors, may henceforth in any way exact or claim any right or 
claim of right, or any paternity of this [Monastery], or any 
jurisdiction, power, or paternal authority therefrom depending, 
in the said Abbot and Convent, or in their successors, or in their 
Church aforesaid; but by the present [writing] we are for ever 
excluded. 

(Here the following is inserted between the lines, in another 
hand :—In witness of which thing we have thought fit to append 
our common seal to the present. Given in our Monastery afore- 
said, the 20th day of the month of May, in the year of the Lord 
1...6) 

4, These being witnesses: ‘lhomas, Abbot of Barlyngs; Wil- 
liam, Abbot of Croxton; Henry, Abbot of Dale; and many 
others. 

5. Given in our Chapter-House of Welbek, the 20th day of 
the month of August, in the year of the Lord 1414, and the 
second year of the reign of King Henry V after the conquest 
of England. 


Hubert, Abbot of Prémontré, to Richard Redman, Abbot of 
Heppa [Shap], that having searched his ancient Registers at 
Prémontré, [he finds that] the Monastery of Talesch was at 
jirst a daughter of [the Abbey of] St. John at Amiens, and 

. finally of Halys [Hales Owen], but never of Welbek. (Apr. 
18, 1475, 15 Ed. IV.) 


1. Hubert, by divine permission Abbot of Prémontré, to our 
venerable Brother in Christ, Richard, Abbot of the Monastery 
of Vallis Magdalene [Shap], in the diocese of Carlisle, greeting 
in the Lord. 

2. Having seen the tenor of the letter, of your charity lately 
delivered to us on your behalf, we have diligently examined 
the contents of our ancient Registers, and have found that the 
Monastery of Talesch was first a filial subject of the Monastery 
of St. John at Amiens; but that, on account of the excessive 
distance between the two Monasteries, the paternity was trans- 
ferred to the Monastery of Hales (Owen), no mention whatever 
occurring of the Monastery of Welbek. 

3. And therefore we have taken care to address this present 
[letter] to your charity, in witness of the truth of the above, to 
impose silence on the Abbot of Welbeke with regard to the said 
paternity. 

4, Given in the Monastery of Brava (error for Brana, sc. 
Braine, dioc. Soissons) of our Order, 18th day of the month of 
April, in the year of the Lord 1475, under our abbatial seal. 
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Answers to certain Questions put by Lord Richard Redman, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, Abbot of Heppa| Shap],and Commissary - 
General of Lord Hubert, Abbot of Prémontré, in his Visita- 
tion in the Year of the Lord 1478. 


1. Monastery of Talleu, Tallum, Talesch, Talleschen (or Tal- 
lach). 
2. In the county of Carmarthen, and 
3. In the diocese of St. David’s. 
7. The Abbot of Hales-Owen is Father Abbot. 


The reasons that induced Cole to regard the second 
and third documents in this series as forgeries are un- 
known to me. The subjection of Talley to Welbeck is 
attested by the royal charter of a.D. 1285, and the 
communications of the Abbot of Prémontré are only 
what we should expect from the circumstances. The 
transfer of this supervising jurisdiction to the less dis- 
tant Abbey of Hales Owen, at a time when the vitality 
of the great monasteries was but feebly exhibited, is 
also what might be expected to have taken place. Yet 
in the visitation of Bishop Redman, in 1484, Talley is 
not mentioned by the Abbot of Hales as being under 
his care; on the contrary, the Abbot of Welbeck claimed 
Talley as one of the offspring of his house. 

In 1509 the Abbot of Welbeck was Visitor-General 
of the Premonstratensian houses. A few notes of his 
Itinerary have been preserved, but he does not appear 
to have got so far as Talley. 

David is mentioned as Abbot in a deed of the year 
1518, when he officiated as “arbiter electus et judex” 
in a dispute between the Prior of St. John’s, Carmar- 
then, and John Owen, chaplain of the church, “sive 
capella”, of Llanllawthog on the one part, and the 
parishioners of the same on the other.’ 

It has been stated that the Abbot of Talley was the 
chief instrument in determining Sir Rhys ap Thomas’ 
adherence to the cause of Henry of Richmond, through 


1 Cartularium Set. Johanni de Caermarthen, Nv. 136. (Middle Hill 
Press.) 
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whose aid that Prince successfully “waded through 
slaughter to a throne”. Sir Rhys was one of the most 
powerful nobles of his day, and his ancestral home of 
Abermarlais is close to the Abbey, so that the tradition 
may be based upon some circumstances connected with 
the rising against Richard III.’ But it is a curious fact 
that Sir Rhys did not remember the Abbey in his will, 
though he left bequests to the Priory of St. John at 
Carmarthen, to St. David’s Cathedral, and to a number 
of parish churches.” 

When the dissolution of the lesser monasteries (those 
possessing incomes below £200 per ann.) was resolved 
upon, some of the royal myrmidons, either Ellis Price, 
or John Vaughan, or Stephen Becansaw, must have got 
so far as Talley. Unfortunately we have no particu- 
lars of this visit. All we know is that in a.p. 1535 
Talley fell, and, unlike its rival Strata Florida, was 
not even temporarily revived. 

Next to Slebech and the Priory of St. John’s at Car- 
marthen, Talley was the third wealthiest monastic 
house in the diocese of St. David, its net annual revenue 
being £136:9:7. Whitland was valued at £135 :3 :6 
per ann., and Strata Florida at £118:7:3. The re- 
turn of its income made by the Abbey, in accordance 
with the Act, 26th Henry VIII (1534), shows its pos- 
sessions to have been as follows :— 


& 3s. d. 

The lordship of Cowill Gayo . 0 2 0 
The grange of Llanecroys and mill 316 8 
is Kyllmaron I & 0 

‘: Traell Nelgan and mill 4 0 0 

a Enstade and mill 416 8 





1 Sir James Drummond, in the course of his presidential Address 
at Llandeilo, referred to the popular belief that Henry VII, when 
on his way to Bosworth Field, spent one night at the Abbey, and 
remarked that a part of Talley village was called by the name of 
“The King’s Court.” 

* For the will of Sir Rhys ap Thomas, see Arch. Camb., 5th Ser., 
vol. ix, p. 90. There is a bequest of a vestment, with 40s., for “ Our 
Lady Chapel at the Bridge end of Cothy.” 
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The grange of Pontcothy 
Gwithgrege and mill . 
Vacidre and mill 


Aberperth 
Abergiffyn 


Cairekeimen 
Llandeilo Vaure ; 
Kevynlayth and mill . 


acothy . 


“ Llangoydmor 

as Blacna March 

- Penbryn 

“ Conwill Cayo 

Ps Llandeilo Vaure 

oe Llansadorne 

“5 Llanongwade Vaure 
“5 Talley 


5 6 
3 6 
1138 


-13 6 
.13 6 
. 25 0 


6 18 


_13 6 


6 13 


Chapels annexed to Churches. 


Chapel of Brechva 













Llanycroye 
Llanysawell 
Llanvorda 


Ss. Mishesl of Adwichich 


Llanyphuyn 


Llandevayson 


2 13 
2 0 
6 13 
4 0 
6 13 
2 0 
4 0 





A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY 


OCOkKOROMOS 


& 00 & © 0000 & 0 0 





36 8 0 


Churches appropriated to the said Monastery. 
Church of Berwike 


88 13 4 


oCcrPOROCe. 


28 0 0 


153 1 4 


Less fees to the steward and bailiffs, synodals, etc. 





1611 9 


£136 9 7 





1 P. R. O., Augmentation Book, 232, fo. 576. 


When the blow fell, the number of the canons was 
eight, including the Abbot, Roderick Jones. 
ter received a pension of £24 per ann.,' but the ordi- 


The lat- 
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nary canons seem to have been sent, empty away. 
Wales deeply resented the destruction of the religious 
houses, and the poor canons may have been received 
into the houses of the neighbouring gentry, or have 
eked out a precarious existence by soliciting alms from 
their compassionate countrymen. 


(To be continued.) 
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IOLO MORGANWG’S READINGS OF THE 
INSCRIPTIONS ON THE CROSSES 
AT LLANTWIT MAJOR. 


BY J. ROMILLY ALLEN, ESQ., F.S,A.SCOT. 


Mr. Ouiver Jonxs of Fonmon Castle, Glamorganshire, 
is the fortunate possessor of a large number of ancient 
MSS. of considerable historical value, amongst which is 
a small volume in the handwriting of Edward Williams, 
otherwise known as “Iolo Morganwg.” By the kind- 
ness of the owner we are enabled to give photographic 
facsimiles of some of the pages, and of Edward Williams’ 
signature, together with a few extracts, the chief inte- 
rest of which is that they give Iolo Morganwg’s read- 
ings of the inscriptions on the crosses at Llantwit 
Major, made nearly a hundred years ago, and also an 
authentic account of his discovery of the great inscribed 
cross-shaft, or Pillar of Samson. 


(Titlepage.) “ Antiquities of Llantwit Major, | In the County 
of | Glamorgan, | By the Rev? David Nicholls, | Vicar of the 
Parish, | 1729, | With a short Account of some | Ancient In- 
scriptions | In the Church and Churchyard | By Mr. Edward 
Williams, | 1798.” 

Extracts. 


“T have already observed that the author of the additions to 
Camden takes notice only of the monumental stone behind the 
church, erected by Samson to the memory of Iltutus. This cir- 
cumstance proves that the other ancient inscribed stones were 
not then to be seen. The stone inscribed to Iltutus is the shaft 
of an ancient cross, at the top of which the mortice still remains, 
into which the round stone on the top was by a tenon inserted, 


1 A manuscript volume, small square quarto, 7} in. by 9 in., con- 
taining 17 folios, including the title-page, the first 11 being devoted 
to the Rev. David Nicholls’ “ Antiquities of Llantwit Major”, and 
the remainder to Mr. Edward Williams’ *‘ Account of some Ancient 
Inscriptions in the Church and Churchyard.” 
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whereon the cross was sculptured. This was probably destroyed 
at the time of the Reformation, when it seems most of its furious 
devotees had not the good sense to preserve the monuments of 
human genius, that, however rude in their primitive samples, 
give us a view of the first efforts in the arts and sciences, and 
of their gradual and progressive improvements through progres- 
sive ages. These might have been preserved with the greatest 
propriety at the same time that the systems and principles of 
superstition were overturned and toppled down. 
“The inscriptions on the Cross of Iltutus are as follow: 


1st, on the east side,— 


Samson posuit 
hance crucem 
(See facsimile) pro anmia ejus 
(recte, pro anima, etc.) 


2nd, on the west side,— 
(See facsimile) Crux Iltuti? 
3rd, west side,— 
Samson 
(See facsimile) Redis* 
Samuel Egisar* 


i.e. Samuel Exisor, as Mr. Edward Llwyd properly observes, 
Samuel being the name of the sculptor or engraver. 


1 In my paper on the “Inscribed and Sculptured Crosses at 
Llantwit Major”, in the Arch. Camb., 5th Ser., vol. vi, p. 121, I 
have read this inscription incorrectly, the word anmia being given 
as anima. When I first examined the stone it was thickly coated 
with lichen, and it was not easy to distinguish the letters, so that I 
naturally concluded that the word was anima. Since then I have 
had another opportunity of seeing the stone, and on this occasion I 
cleaned it thoroughly. There is no doubt that the word was spelt 
wrongly in the first instance, either by the scribe who wrote the 
epitaph, or by the sculptor who engraved it, and is anmia, the m 
and the 7 being transposed. When the letters were cleaned, the 
fact was revealed that they had been coloured black at some early 

eriod. 
" All that now remains are the letters i/é and part of the u. The 
whole of the rest has scaled off. 

3 The second word is Regis, and not Redis. The lower line is 
divided into two parts by a vertical stroke between the son and tlie 
gis, apparently to show that these are two separate syllables form- 
ing the terminations of the two first syllables, Sam and re, in the 
top line. 

4 This word should be ebisar, and not egisar. Prof. Westwood 
repeats the silly suggestion that egisar means engraver. 
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“Tf this Latin was inscribed under the superintendency of 
Archbishop Samson, we cannot form any high opinion of his 
learning. 

“About the year 1730, as I am informed, Mr. Thomas Mor- 
gan, a schoolmaster at Lantwit, found an ancient cross of the 
same age and style of sculpture as that of Iltutus, in an old, 
ruinous place where tradition shows the places where seven 
churches are said to have been. Possibly they might have been 
the chapels of so many separate colleges, or societies of monks, 
or students, which might have been the seven halls mentioned 
in the foregoing account of Mr. Nicholls by Sir Edward Strad- 
ling. This ancient cross Mr. Thomas Morgan placed before the 
church door, February 5th, 1812; Henry Tucker, being clerk, 
had it carried into the old church. On it the following inscrip- 
tion appears, defaced in some places,—- 


Ni nomine dipatriset? 
Peretur sant dianc? 
(See facsimile) Crucem Houel a prope® 
abit pro anima resp...... (obliterution)* 
Reseus ...... (obliteration)® 


“ Peretur,® a name that occurs in the above, is a very common 
Welsh name in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, 
and not in this day entirely unknown. 

“ Houel’ or Howell has been in all ages, and is now, a very 
common name. 

“ Reseus,? Rees, a common name, very ancient, and still used 
frequently. 

“Those parts of letters, or places where letters might have 
been, marked with dots, are such as appear very faintly and un- 
certain ; the confused dots are put where I suspect some letters 
or words are entirely defaced or worn out. The ingenious anti- 
quary may possibly be able to supply the defects. 

“In the summer of 1798 I dug out of the ground in Llantwit 


1 Should read nt nomine di patris et (in the name of God the 
Father and). 

2 Should read speretus santdi anc (of the Holy Spirit this). 

3 Should read crucem houelt prope (cross Houelt prepared). 

* Should read abit pro anima res pa... (for the soul of Res). 

5 Should read tres eus (his father). 

6 Speretus (1.e., spiritds), read wrongly Peretur. 

7 Houelt, read wrongly Houel. 

8 Patres eus (1.¢., patris ejus), read wrongly Reseus. The name Res 
occurs in the preccding line. 
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churchyard a large monumental stone, and its history affords a 
remarkable instance of the fidelity of popular traditions. About 
forty years ago a very old man, his name Richard Puntor, was 
then living at Lanmaes-juxta-Lantwit, who, though only a 
shoemaker, was a more intelligent man than most of his own 
class. He had read history more than many, was something of 
an antiquary, and had stored his memory with a number of 
interesting popular traditions. I was then about twelve or four- 
teen years of age; like him, fond of history and antiquities. 
He one day showed me a spot on the east side of the porch of 
the old church at Lantwit, where he said a large monumental 
stone lay buried in the ground, with an inscription on it to the 
memory of two kings. The tradition of the accident which 
buried it in the ground he gave as follows :— 

“Long ago, before the memory of the oldest persons he ever 
knew (for their knowledge of it was only traditional), there was 
a young man at Lantwit, commonly called Will the Giant. He, 
at seventeen years of age, was 7 ft. 6 in. high; but, as is usual 
in preinature and supernatural growth, he fell inte a decline, of 
which at that age he died. He had expressed a wish to be 
buried near the monumental stone which stood by the porch. 
His wish was complied with. The grave was dug necessarily 
much larger and longer than graves usually are, so that one end 
of it extended to the foot of this stone that was fixed in the 
ground. Just as the corpse had been laid in, the stone gave 
way, and fell into the grave, filling it up nearly. Some had 
very narrow escapes for their lives; but as the stone was so 
large as not to be easily removed, it was left there, and covered 
over with earth. 

“ After I had heard this traditional account I had a great 
desire to dig for this stone, and many times endeavoured to 
engage the attention of several, and their assistance; but my 
idea was always treated with ridicule. 

“In the year 1789, being at work in Lantwit Church, and 
being one day unable to go on with my business for want of 
assistance, it being then the height of the corn-harvest, and not 
a man to be found, I employed a great part of one evening in 
digging in search of this stone, and found it. Evening brought 
the farmers and their workmen home, and Mr. Chrisr. Wilkins 
and Mr. David Jones, two very respectable gentlemen farmers. 
On seeing this stone they ordered their men to assist me. We 
with difficulty got it out of the ground, and on it we found the 
following inscription :— 
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In nom 
ine Di su 
mmi inci 
pit cru 
x sal 
vato 
Ris qua 
e prepa 
ravit 
Samgo 
(See facsimile) niapa 
ti pro 
anima 
sua et p 
Ro ani 
ma Ju 
thahel 
lo Rex 
et art 
mali 
Tega 
+ m 


“T have in this, as well as in all the other inscriptions, at- 
tempted as correct a facsimile as I could possibly make. The 
irregularities in form, size, position, etc., I have carefully copied, 
and there is no rudeness in my copies but what appears on the 
stones. 

“The dimensions of this stone are,—in height, 9 ft.; at top, 
1 ft. 7 in. wide ; at bottom, 2 ft. 4 in.; its thickness, 1 ft. 3 in. 
It is of durable, silicious freestone. 

“Tt lay on the ground where it had been risen out of the 
grave, till Aug. 28, 1793, when I procured assistance to erect it 
against the east side of the porch, where it now stands. It must 
have been buried in the ground before the continuator of Cam- 
den took a copy of the inscriptions on Iltutus, etc. ; otherwise 
he would certainly have copied this also, as he likewise would 
have the stone placed by Thomas Morgan, before the church 
door, had it been there. 

“Tn the churchyard at Coychurch, near Bridgend, there is an 
ancient monumental cross in the same style as those at Lantwit. 
The inscription is almost entirely obliterated. Here plainly 
appears the name of Samson. 
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“This is probably Samuel, egisar, as at Lantwit, the sculp- 
ture and characters being purely in the same style. We may 
fairly enough infer that this monumental cross was erected by 
Samson, and sculptured by Samuel.” 


a 4 
5 aa a List 


Signature of Edward Williams (Iolo Morganwg). 











Revtews and Motices of Books. 


THe Text or THE Book or Lian DAv, REPRODUCED FROM THE Gwy- 
saneY MS. By J. Gwenocvryn Evans, Honorary M.A. Oxon., 
with the Co-operation of Jonn Ruys, M.A., Professor of Celtic 
in the University of Oxford. Oxford: Issued to Subscribers 
only. 1893. 


Tr would be difficult to praise too highly this beautiful edition of 
the Llyvyr Teilo, or Liber Landavensis, which is the fourth volume of 
the series of Old Welsh Texts. No pains have been spared to ren- 
der the reproduction of the text of the MS. as exact as possible, and 
the excellence of the typography and paper, the number of autotype 
facsimiles, the valuable preface and appendices, and the index with 
its important topographical notes, combine to make the volume one 
of the most perfect and sumptuous recent editions of an ancient 
work that it has been‘our privilege to handle. 

Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans merits the thanks of all lovers of Wales, 
and of all students of antiquity, since to his patient care and indus- 
try so much of the success of the undertaking is due. But he is 
also to be congratulated upon the exceptional advantages which he 
has enjoyed in the co-operation of skilled workers, notably Professor 
Rhys and Mr. Egerton Phillimore, as well as in the financial assist- 
ance rendered by the Marquess of Bute and by the subscribers to 
the Corbett Memorial Fund. 

The book is invaluable to students of Welsh Church history. It 
is also an inexhaustible mine of wealth to philologists. It is not 
only marvellonsly beautiful, but also marvellously cheap ; yet, as is 
unfortunately not unfrequently the case with Welsh literary enter- 
prises, the number of subscribers is by no means large. Three hun- 
dred and eighty-two copies have satisfied the demand for the volume, 
and this at a time when Welsh national feeling is supposed to be 
strong, and “patriots” are numerous, especially at Kisteddfodau 
and political meetings. The fact is to be regretted, since all lovers 
of Wales, whether “ patriots” or not, must admit that Wales of the 
present (and “of the future” too) cannot safely ignore Wales of the 
past. The study of the lives and labours of our ancient worthies, 
and of the growth of our ancient institutions, would lead to the 
wisdom that is “‘ pure and peaceable”, and to the modesty which is 
a chief condition of success. 

Mr. Evans confesses that in attempting the identification of places 
mentioned in Zhe Book of Llan Dév he has “travelled entirely out- 
side the scope of the Series of Old Welsh Texts”, and thereby punished 
himself by “a year’s hard labour”, No one, however, he may be 
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assured, will be inclined to censure him for thus breaking bounds. 
If this be his only fault, he may be likened to his own St. Teilo, 
who, as his biographer says, ‘“‘ except virtues had nothing to con- 
fess’. Where all is so good, it is difficult to select any part as 
better than the rest; but to our thinking the Index, with its topo- 
graphical notes, is specially to be commended. We should have 
been grateful if Mr. Evans had made even more excursions beyond 
the prescribed track. We thank him for Appendix IV, which con- 
tains translations of the boundaries given in Welsh; and we should 
have raised no objection if he had given us a translation of the 
whole book, the Latin as well as the Welsh, especially if we may 
argue his capacity for the task from his elegant paraphrase of the 
story of St. Teilo’s bell. The Latin of the Liber Landavensis is occa- 
sionally unfamiliar, and it is not every one who has Du Cange in 
his library to refer to. To many people a translation, or, at the 
least, a few notes, would have been a boon. We do not grumble, 
for we admit that we have received more than our guinea’s worth ; 
but we would throw out a suggestion that there is a lack of good, 
scholarly translations of the old Welsh classics, and would express 
a hope that Mr. Evans and his coadjutors will bear that want in 
mind. It may be long before any one renders Davydd ap Gwilym 
as felicitously as Worsley has rendered the Odyssey, and Theodore 
Martin has rendered Horace; but we ought to possess at least accu- 
rate and elegant prose renderings, in English, of ancient Welsh 
literature. Yet how few exist. We fear that the absence of a trans- 
lation from Mr. Evans’ edition of The Book of Llan Dév will cause 
the Llandovery edition to remain still current, and perhaps still to 
fetch the high prices which it has hitherto borne in booksellers’ 
catalogues. 

An examination of this beautiful reproduction of the Gwysaney 
MS. reveals how utterly bad the old Llandovery edition of The Book 
of Llan Dév is. A faulty copy of an inferior MS., it abounds with 
textual blunders, and is not free from silly mistranslations. It is to 
be regretted that the task of editing both this work and the Lives 
of the Cambro-British Saints, fell into such incompetent hands. The 
editor was by no means a master of English, as is shown by his use 
of “rose” for “raised”, after the manner of the old inscription, 
“ surrexit hunc lapidem’’, and of the essay of the modern schoolboy. 
His acquaintance with Latin was exceedingly limited, and ignorance 
led him into frequent blunders; but it surely must have been gross 
carelessness that caused him to add another to the long list of 
Welsh saints in the person of “Corus, a monk” (“Corus ecclesiasti- 
cus monachorum”), when the very context of the passage might 
have suggested that corus was a transcriber’s blunder for chorus.” 
Chaucer, too, or even common-sense, might have informed him that 
accidies did not mean “accident”. Once at least in the edition of 


1 The Llandovery edition spoils this passage by reading propter instead of 
preter. 
2 C. B.8., pp. 189, 504. 31Tbid., pp. 127, 429. 
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the Liber Landavensis, the translation of the Editor is silently cor- 
rected by his coadjutor, Mr. W. H. Black. We will say no more 
on this head. We regret to have had to say so much; but as we 
have ourselves suffered from trusting these two Llandovery editions, 
we would earnestly caution others against like confidence. 

Mr. Evans is inclined to take a more favourable view of the value 
of the charters in The Book of Lian Ddv than many other scholars. 
He says (p. xxiv) “the charters pure and simple are, on the face of 
them, genuine; while the synodical accounts, though based on facts, 
are clothed in the words of the compiler, and decorated by certain 
touches calculated to impress rebellious subjects with a salutary fear 
of Church discipline.” He refers to the entries in The Book of St. 
Chad, which prove that some record was kept in Llandaff at least 
as early as the ninth century, and also that there was a Bishop 
Nobis at Llandaff; and further appeals to the forms of the proper 
names found in The Book of Llan Déav, and to the archaic Welsh of 
'Teilo’s Privilegium, and of the boundaries, which no one could have 
written in the twelfth century. 

Mr. Haddan’s opinion, as contained in an article in this Journal, 
for July 1868 (reprinted in his Remains, pp. 239-53), is much less 
favourable. He considered that ‘‘the documents were not contem- 
porary (save the later ones) with the transactions recorded in them, 
and were memoranda drawn up by interested parties, with no one 
to check their inventiveness.” In his Councils (p. 147, note) he 
gives as his opinion, that “ the internal evidence of the book is suf- 
ficient to prove that all the earlier charters contained in it were not 
contemporary with their professed dates, but were drawn up ata 
much later period, probably not long before the compilation of the 
volume itself, and are simply statements founded upon varying 
amounts of information, and cast into the form of charters, of the 
circumstances under which this or that church or land was pos- 
sessed or claimed by the see of Llandaff in the twelfth century, at 
the time of an angry and protracted contest between that see and 
those of St. David’s and Hereford, for a large portion of those 
churches and lands.” 

This is putting the value of the charters very low, and probably 

too low. The chronology of the compilation is unquestionably 
muddled; but, as Mr. Evans acutely suggests, “the inversion of 
the order of the documents does not invalidate their testimony, but 
rather enhances it, for it tends to remove the suspicion of artifice 
and forgery.’ It is very necessary also to insist upon the distinction 
‘between the compiler’s notes, which undoubtedly frequently contain 
blunders and anachronisms, and the charters themselves, especially 
as the two are sometimes confused together under the term “‘ docu- 
ments”, and the faults of the one class thereby seem to invalidate 
the genuineness of the other. 

Mr. Haddan refers to the “closely parallel charters of the Abbey 
of Llancarvan in the Vita §. Cadoci.! The same lands, indeed”’, 
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he continues, “‘are in some cases granted by the same person», and 
for the same expressed reasons, to Llandaff in the Lib. Landav (pp. 
173, 201), and to Llancarvan in the V. §. Cadoci.”! ‘The two cases 
to which he refers are the gift of “the field, Lis Din Borrion”, by 
“Conbelin” to God and St. Cadoe, and the gift of Lancatwalader, 
by Guoidnerth, to God and St. Cadoc, as recorded in the Appendix 
to Lifris’ Life of the Saint. 

In The Book of Llan Dév (p. 210, Evans’ ed.) we find that Cinve- 
lin, son of Conuc, gave ‘‘ Din Birrion” to the see of Llandaff in the 
time of Bishop Catguaret. ‘The donor in each case is the same, but 
is “the field, Lis Din Birrion”, exactly the same as Din Birrion ? 
The gift in the legend is for the annual payment therefrom of six 
modi of ale, with bread and flesh and honey, and the witness is 
Conige. In Zhe Book the name of the reigning prince is given, and 
the names of four clergy, as witnesses ; and the gift is said to be of 
Din Birrion “cum tribus modiis terrae et cum sua tota libertate et 
omni communione in campo et in silvis in aqua et in pascuis.” 

With regard to the gift of Lancatwalader, the entry in the Vita 
S. Cadoci is exceedingly brief, and merely a statement that “‘ Goid- 
nerth” gave it to Llancarvan on account of the murder of his bro- 
ther, ‘“ Merchiun’’, with the names of witnesses, a blessing on him 
who should observe the gift, and a curse on him who should divert 
it from its owner. 

In The Book of Llan Dév (pp. 180-83, Evans’ ed.) there is a long 
account of the circumstances of the gift, and of a synod held by 
Oudoceus to excommunicate “ Guidnerth” for the murder, followed 
by a list of witnesses, the usual blessing and curse, and a specifica- 
tion of the boundaries. This is one of the “synodical accounts’’ 
criticised by Mr. Evans as “ clothed in the words of the compiler”, 
for it contains passages about crosses and relics being placed upon 
the ground, and bells being inverted. 

These are the only two cases of parallelism between The Life of 
St. Cadoe and The Book of Llan Ddv. Mr. Haddan says “ some” 
cases, but specifies two only, and there are no more; and in only 
one case is the “expressed reason’”’ the same. In one case the 
account of The Book of Lian Ddv contains anachronisms which show 
that it has been freely “edited”; but in both cases, if there has 
been forgery or copying, it would seem more probable that the 
Llancarvan scribe copied from the Llandaff Register than the con- 
trary. 

On the whole we are inclined to consider Mr. Haddan’s con- 
demnation, in his Councils, as far too sweeping, and to acknowledge 
the weight of Mr. Evans’ arguments in favour of the charters. 
Mr. Haddan varies in his estimate of the value of the documents. 
In one place” he says that “whenever he (the compiler) ventures 
upon a date, or upon a historical fact that can be tested, he (or the 
document he copies) is almost invariably wrong”; in another® he 
says that “the bare facts alleged by them (the documents) may 


1 Cambro-Brit. SS., 390, 391. 2 Remains, p. 253. 3 Councils, p. 126. 
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probably be admitted upon their evidence, and are likely in them- 
selves”. 

Mr. Evans also, although he maintains that the charters are 
genuine, would probably acknowledge, as may be concluded from 
his remark about “the judicial spirit” (p. xxvii), that they have 
been “edited”, and may contain interpolations. There are chrono- 
logical difficulties which cannot be removed in our present state of 
knowledge; and though the term archiepiscopus, applied to Dubri- 
cius and Teilo in some of the early charters, may not necessarily 
mean what we mean by “archbishop”, and may not imply the claim 
for Llandaff advanced in the legends of Teilo and Oudoceus, yet 
both it and the mention of St. Peter are suspicious, and may be in- 
dications of the hand of an “ editor”. 

We do not suppose that these early charters have in all cases 
come down to us in exactly the form in which they were originally 
written; but we incline to think with Mr. Evans that they are 
“genuine”, though interpolated, and we differ from the estimates 
formed of them by Mr. Haddan and by Mr. Willis-Bund. If Mr. 
Willis-Bund’s rewriting of early Welsh Church history is to be 
accepted, the charters can have scarcely any value; but although 
we are most grateful to him for pointing out influences which have 
been frequently too much neglected by students and historians, 
it seems to us impossible to assign to them the weight which he 
gives them without discrediting all our authorities. The early 
British Church was a Celtic Church, it is true; but Gallican influ- 
ence was strong in it; and although it was closely united with the 
Irish Church, it was not identical therewith. Patrick was pro- 
bably a British Christian, Gildas certainly was; and the idea of 
British Christianity which we gather from their works is not alto- 
gether to be harmonised with Mr. Willis-Bund’s theories. We must 
never forget that the Church revival of the fifth and sixth centuries 
was largely due to the influence of that leader of men, St. German 
of Auxerre. 

But while we agree with the “judicial spirit” of Mr. Evans in 
respect to the value of the charters, we must beg leave to differ 
from him altogether on one point. He believes that the original 
compiler of Zhe Book of Llan Dav was none other than Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, the romantic author of the Historia Regum Britanniae, 
“mystic, wonderful”. Mr. Evans’ arguments are ingenious; but 
there is nothing which can be called evidence in support of his 
theory. If the rubric to the legend of Teilo, in Vesp. A. 14, be 
rejected in part, it were better to reject it altogether than to suppose 
that its scribe changed Geoffrey, the celebrated “ historian”’, into an 
apocryphal Geoffrey, brother of Urban, Bishop of Llandaff. A man 
who could be guilty of such a mistake cannot be trusted at all. If 
Geoffrey of Monmouth were indeed the compiler of the Liher Lan- 
davensis, how comes it about that the fables about Dubricius and his 
connection with Arthur, with which his History is stuffed, and with 
which Benedict of Gloucester’s later Life of Dubricius is stuffed 
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also, are wholly absent from the Liber Landavensis? Mr. Evans 
suggests that Geoffrey may have intended to insert them in the 
columns of the volume which were left blank, and maintains fur- 
ther that the allegation that Geoffrey was ‘‘Arthur-mad” is a “ pious 
superstition”. It may be so; but most people will believe that 
Geoffrey could no more omit Arthur from a Life of Dubricius and a 
collection of Llandaff records, than Mr. Dick could omit Charles I 
from his writings. Even if we are mistaken in this supposition, it 
appears to us that careful research among historical documents is 
the last thing with which Geoffrey can be credited. His genius lay 
rather in the direction of original fiction. He may not have “ in- 
vented everything”’, but he certainly had a wonderful capacity for 
improving what he found. Saul might be for a day or so among 
the prophets; but Geoffrey could never have stayed for a single 
hour among the Dryasdusts; his “‘ample spirit” craved more free- 
dom. Certainly, if we could for a moment admit the hypothesis 
that Geoffrey was the compiler of The Book of Llan Dév, our faith in 
its contents would vanish for ever. 

That Geoffrey’s “‘ History” presents several curious and interest- 
ing problems we readily admit, though we fear that they will 
always remain insoluble. We would rather hope that history may 
be disinterred from the Legends of the Saints than from the Histo- 
ria Regum Britanniae. The Book of Lian Dav contains the lives of 
six Saints, Elgar the Hermit, Samson, Dubricius, Teilo, Oudoceus, 
and Clydog. There are at least three ways in which such legends 
may be treated. They may be rationalised and stripped of their 
miracles, and the residuum may be served up as serious history ; or 
they may be rejected altogether as stupid fables; or they may be 
treated as myths from which nothing can be extracted concerning 
their heroes, but which yet contain valuable illustrations of the 
manners and beliefs of the time in which they were written, with 
occasional survivals from an unknown past. 

A first reading of the Welsh legends probably suggests to most 
minds the second treatment, that of absolute rejection : their mon- 
strous stupidity disgusts the modern mind. A second reading usu- 
ally leads to the third mode of treatment; but a fifth and sixth 
reading of some of these legends has led us to hope that, besides 
the light they throw on a dim past, we may gather also historical 
matter concerning the old Saints whose deeds they profess to relate. 
This does not, of course, apply to such hopeless lives as those of 
St. Winifred and St. Carannog. The life of Elgar the Hermit also 
appears to contain nothing substantial that can be grasped. His 
teeth remained in the twelfth century, and from these the Llandaff 
scribe (not the original compiler, but a later hand) tried to recon- 
struct the man and his history. 

Some legends, again, are tainted with Arthurian romance, and 
must be handled cautiously by the historical student, lest he become 
infected too. But there remain other legends which are filled with 

marvels, and yet may contain a measure of real fact; and it will be 
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the work of the careful student to vindicate these from the suspi- 
cions with which they are not unnaturally regarded by many, and 
with all critical caution to gather up the facts. Unfortunately 
comparatively few of the lives of the Welsh Saints are of early 
date; and this, again, leads scholars generally to be very sceptical 
as to their value. Yet if we compare the lives of St. Patrick with 
one another, we shall find the later lives (even the celebrated Tripar- 
tite Life itself, with its hideous monstrosities and gross absurdities) 
are merely fantastic elaborations—what Lord Grimthorpe or an 
ecclesiastical architect would call “‘restorations”—of the original 
fabric of Muirchu Maccu-Machtheni and Tirechan. But had The 
Book of Armagh perished, in which the writings of these early 
authors exist, probably few would have believed that any basis of 
fact existed under the monstrous superstructure raised by the 
author of the Tripartite Life, and might, like another Troy, be re- 
vealed by another Schliemann. Curiously, the later lives of St. 
Patrick are much more barbarous and pagan than the early ones. 

Tirechan’s life bears the impress of truth; seen, perhaps, through 
a romantic medium, but truth all the same. Butif Tirechan’s life 
exists, and served as a basis for future homilies and romances, may 
we not believe the statement of Rhygyfarch (whom some call by a 
name offensive to critical ears), that there existed earlier materials 
for a life of St. David, which he, with his “ Irish style’’, elaborated ? 
And may not the critical student be warranted in assuming that 
Rhygyfarch’s life contains a certain amount of historical matter in 
romantic disguise P 

The life of St. Samson, in Zhe Book of Llan Dav, confirms this 
position. In its main features it corresponds closely to an early 
life of the Saint, which Mr. Egerton Phillimore believes to have 
been written about 600 a.p., and which is contained in Mabillon’s 
Acta Sanctorum Ordinis Benedicti, and in a corrected form in the 
Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists. An outline of it may also be 
read in Adams’ Chronicles of Cornish Saints, No. IV. Its author 
professes to have written at the request of a certain Bishop Tigeri- 
nomalus, and to have himself crossed the sea to Britain, and visited 
a monastery founded by Samson, where he procured information 
from Samson’s own cousin. Possibly this life, in its present form, 
may contain additions to the original, as Mr.. Adams has suggested. 
It certainly bristles with marvels. But it is noteworthy that its 
writer did his best, according to his light, to learn the real facts of 
the Saint’s life, and it undoubtedly contains historical matter. 

So, too, consequently, must the life of Samson in The Book of Lian 
Déav. It is curious, in this connection, to note how the later life dis- 
creetly omits a touch of those manners of the times of old, which 
caused the stern reprobation of Gildas, for the old life alone contains 
the story how Abbot Piro fell one night into a pit when he was 
very drunk, and so met his death. 

We may conclude, then, that even if the date of a legend be 
comparatively late, it is most probably based upon an earlier life 
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which was founded on fact; if, at least, the legend have a fair 
amount of detail independent of the stock anecdotes and miracles. 
The idea that the monks invented the legends is soon dispelled by 
a little study: the monks generally were utterly deficient in ima- 
gination, and rarely invented anything considerable. Their addi- 
tions to early traditions usually came from a common stock of 
marvels which occur in different legends with painful iteration ; 
such as, for example, the conspiracy of some wicked monk against 
the Saint, and its detection, or the usual conflict between the Saint 
and some outrageously stupid tyrant. The monk often introduces 
the manners and customs cf his time; he interpolates visits to 
Rome, and acknowledgments of Papal authority on the part of his 
heroes, or incidents which in his opinion may tend to exalt his 
monastery or diocese. Sometimes, as in the case of the Life of 
St. Cadoc, by Lifris (or Leofric), the legend is tainted by the cruel, 
revengeful spirit of paganism, probably Irish in origin. But all 
these elaborations can be easily detected, and for original fiction 
the monks had no capacity. Even when they tried hard to lie, 
they lied very unskilfully, and can easily be detected. They were 
credulous and uncritical in gathering information; they were 
greedy of marvel; their purpose, moreover, was ethical, not histo- 
rical ; and they elaborated their originals. But it is wonderful how 
seldom they invented anything. There are some fifteen lives of 
St. David in existence; but, so far as they have been studied, they 
all agree with one another. The monks, indeed, were generally 
slavish copyists : one writer borrowed the features of an earlier 
legend just as one Byzantine artist copied the features of the saint 
he painted, from an earlier picture. For this reason we would 
account the legends of the saints in Zhe Book of Lian Dav, notwith- 
standing their garb of romance, not the least interesting or valuable 
portion of that ancient Register. 
K. J. Newt, 














Archaeological Motes and Quertes. 


DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT CaMP ON THE WyNDCLIFF.—The existence 
of a regular sequence of ancient camps along the heights on both 
sides of the river Wye is being quietly verified by Mr. W. H. Greene. 

In the billiard-room at Piercefield House is a very curious 
sculptured stone. On seeing copies of a sketch of this, Mr. T. H. 
Thomas, R.C.A., of Cardiff, at once recognised it as a most inte- 
resting finial of a Roman building, in character similar to a speci- 
men dug up at Llantwit (now in Cardiff Museum), and to one but 
a few weeks ago dug up at Bath. The Rev. W. Bazeley, of Matson 
Rectory, Gloucester, the Local Secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, was also much impressed by the sketch, and has expressed 
his intention of bringing it under the notice of the President, at 
Burlington House. 

Having ascertained from Mr. Clay that this finial was dug up in 
a field near the summit of the Wyndcliff, and with a strong pre- 
vious opinion that there must be an ancient camp on the Wyndcliff, 
to correspond with those at Tutshill, Llancant, the Gaer Hill at 
St. Arvan’s, and the two in Piercefield Park, Mr. Greene, on Friday 
last, made a careful search on Porthcasseg Farm, where the finial 
was exhumed, and soon found enough to convince him that his 
expectations were realised in a manner most gratifying. Most of 
the lines of the camp, which faced that at Gaer Hill (about three- 
quarters of a mile distant as the crow flies), have been effaced by 
levelling for cultivation purposes ; but the lines can in several places 
be traced by the large quantities of stones strewn about the fields. 

From the point where the Sheepwalk Meadows join the Wynd- 
cliff Wood (a little distance from the Eagle’s Nest Seat, which com- 
mands the incomparable, glorious panoramic view), double walls, 
like those in the Tutshill Camp, with a distance of about 5 ft. 
between them, extend 70 yards, down to a wattled stile (placed for 
convenience of gamekeepers only), where it disappears in the Wood, 
and is at present concealed by the dense undergrowth. 

At the bottom of the western slopes of the hill, between an old 
limekiln and the path which leads through the Woods from St. 
Arvan’s to the summit of the Wyndcliff, is seen the unmistakable 
fragment of a stone rampart of different construction to those 
above, as this one is a single wall 7 or 8 yards wide. 

Mr. Baylis, the waggoner at Porthcapel, can point out these 
ancient relics to any antiquary who may desire to view them, and 
has given to Mr. Greene an odd-looking sculptured fragment dug 
up at the same time and place as Mr. Clay’s Roman finial. This bit 


1 See The Antiquary for October 1893. 
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is of oolite, or Bath stone, and must have been brought a consider- 
able distance, as the oolite geological formation does not exist in 
the Chepstow district.—Cardif’ Times, June 24th, 1893. 





SeputcuraL SxiaB aT Marcross Cuurcu, GLAMORGANSHIRE.—En- 
closed is a measured sketch of a sepulchral slab that has lain buried 
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Sepulchral Slab at Marcross. 


under the chancel-floor of Marcross Church, and which had but just 
been discovered by the workmen of Mr. W. James of Cowbridge, 
who is repairing the church, under the architects, Messrs. Kempson 
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and Fowler of Cardiff, when I chanced to visit the church a few 
days ago. 

The slab was discovered a few inches below the western part of 
the chancel-floor, close to the south wall, with its head towards the 
east, plainly indicating that the slab was not in its original position. 
Moreover, just above, affixed to the south wall, is a tablet to the 
memory of Francis Gamage, a former rector, whose body (so the 
inscription says) was buried “ underneath” in 1728. 

Judging from the style of the ornament, and the absence of any 
lettering, one would be inclined to put down its date at from 1180 
to 1220. The chalice on the left hand, and the open Bible on the 
night, would indicate the memory of, possibly, an early incumbent, 
a monk from a neighbouring monastery ; the place-names, “ Monk- 
ton”, “ Mynachty”, abounding in the district, warranting the con- 
jecture ; or, possibly, the stone may have lain over the tomb of the 
founder, as it is supposed that at about the date given above the 
church was founded. 

The slab is made of the hard, white, magnesian limestone known 
locally as “‘ Sutton stone”. This stone was much used in Glamor- 
gan in medisval times, and is generally to be found in every ancient 
building. It was extensively quarried near Bridgend, and seems, for 
the most part, to have been worked out. 




















Pillar-Stoup, Marcross Church, Glamorganshire. 


There have been some other discoveries made in the church, such 
as a transomed window in the south wall of the chancel, the lower 
part of which is rebated to receive a small door; whence it is 
thought this may have been a “leper window”. 

A walled-up rood-loft door has also been opened ; but this, though 
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no one knew of its existence until the builders began to cut a flue, 
seems to be of much later date, the arch being four-centred. 

A low, recessed wall-tomb has been brought to light, at the 
bottom of which is a slab of very dark limestone with a floriated 
cross. This, however, does not appear to belong to the tomb, 
which, judging from the mouldings, is of early fourteenth century 
work. 

There has been found a small pillar-stoup of Sutton-stone. The 
cashioned head betokens a date coeval with the foundation of the 
church, the character of the chancel-arch being of the same Nor- 
man type. 

There is a very interesting font in this church; but as 1 hear 
that the architects, whom I have named, are about to publish a 
work on the fonts of Glamorganshire, I will not anticipate them. 


Rospert WILLIAMS. 





MIsERERE FROM BanGor CaTHEprat.—The accompanying illus- 
tration represents a miserere that formerly belonged to Bangor 
Cathedral, and is now to be seen at the Bangor Museum. The 
Curator could not give me much information, beyond that it was 
there when he took charge of the place. What makes this relic 
more interesting than it otherwise would be is the fact of its 
being almost the only portion remaining, or at least that is known 
to remain, of the stalls as described by Browne-Willis in his Sar- 
vey of Bangor Cathedral. The present very exquisitely carved 
woodwork in the Cathedral is entirely modern, having been put 
up during the last restoration under the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 
The older woodwork, referred to by Browne-Willis, was ruthlessly 
swept away during the alterations and additions made in the ear- 
lier part of this century, about 1827,—a period when the knowledge 
of medisval architecture hardly existed in this part of the Princi- 
pality, the prevailing style of the time being what is commonly 
known as “ Churchwarden Gothic.” 

In Browne-Willis’ description of the Cathedral he states that 
“the prebendal stalls and choristers’ seats are of very good oak, 
well wainscoated. They were made sometime after the Restaura- 
tion of King Charles II.” I should be inclined to infer from this 
that portions of the earlier work, that had escaped the clutches of 
the frenzied Puritan, in the earlier part of that century, were intro- 
duced into the then new work, as this miserere appears to be four- 
teenth century work. 

D. Grirrita Davizs. 


Woopen Cuest rounp at LuaNneysi, CAkDIGANSHIRE.—On the 
9th of May a large wooden box was found in the bed of a small 
brook running through some marshy land (mawn-dir) on a farm 
called “ Ynys-y-Creian” in Llangybi parish, which seems to have 
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excited the dormant archeological spirit in the district, as several 
notices have appeared in the local press about it. I went over 
there in July to examine place and find, but from what I saw and 
heard do not myself attach much importance to the discovery ; 
and were it not for the presence of a quantity of charred matter 
on the river-bank, and the depth at which I was informed both 
the box and the charred wood were found, I should certainly 
have looked upon this box as simply an ordinary turf-box of respect- 
able age, similar to what is used at present in such localities. 
I was also told that when found it was surrounded by stone-work 
(gwaithcerig), which I suppose must have been a cairn or heap 
of stones, formed by a sequence of heavy floods, extending possibly 
over a few centuries; but the appearance of charred matter at 
first sight seemed to offer a slight difficulty, and on making care- 
ful inquiries on the spot I found that there once existed in this 
locality an ancient British trackway that either passed near or 
across the brook, not very far from the spot where this box was 
found. SoI think one may, without travelling too far into the 
realms of imagindtion, connect this find with some raid that might 
have taken place in this part of the country during that lawless 
period of our history when fire and the sword were in constant re- 
quest to settle those bitter tribal feuds for which Evion had gained 
(according to Pennant) an unenviable notoriety. 
D. GrirritH Daviks. 





OveuT Not THE ARMORIAL BEaRinGs OF WALES TO BE INCLUDED IN 
THE RoyaL STaNDARD AND SHIELD OF THE UniTeD Kincpom?!—When 
the new coinage was issued in 1893, and the new pieces were ex- 
amined in Wales, disappointment was expressed in many quarters 
that neither by emblem in field, nor by charge on shield, was there 
any note taken of Wales. Not that any notice was to be expected, 
for it is long since any such sign has appeared, and we Welsh have 
for centuries been sitting quietly, and ignoring what, when we 
speak of it, we feel to be a right, and one which large numbers of 
our fellow-citizens in England, Scotland, and Ireland, concede to 
be so. 

I felt strongly upon the matter, and sent to The Daily Graphic, 
which has certain Welsh sympathies, a serio-comic plea for the in- 
clusion of the Red Dragon in the national shield. This was followed 
by several letters which were of great interest, written by an Eng- 
lishman, Mr. John Leighton, the celebrated heraldic designer; a 
North Briton of Welsh affinity, Dr. T. E. Smurthwaite; and a 
Welshman, Mr. R. D. Salusbury. If an Hibernian had written, our 


1 A paper read at the Meeting of the National Eisteddfod Association, 
Pontypridd, July 1893, and illustrated by flags, showing the changes in 
quarterings described, made and presented by Miss David and Messrs. Fred 
Morgan and Co., Cardiff. By T. H. Thomas (‘Arlunydd Penygarn’’). 
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little symposium would have been racially complete. The idea was 
hovering over us, for simultaneously short letters and leaderettes 
appeared in 7'he Western Mazl and South Wales Daily News, in which 
Mr. David Davies, Mr. Henry Jones, and “ Cadrawd’s” sign manual 
might be detected or seen appended. Mr. Jacobs (‘‘ Odlwr Bychan”’) 
wrote some telling verse, and Mr. J. M. Staniforth drew one of his 
most humorous cartoons. Meanwhile, the same matter was subject 
of remark by Mr. Beriah Gwynfe Evans in the Genedl Cymreig in 
the north; and Mr. R. C. Jones, Titchfield Street, London, entered 
into correspondence with Sir C. W. Fremantle, the Master of the 
Mint, on the subject. Further, the Cymmrodorion Caerdydd (the 
Secretaries of which, Messrs. T. Lovell and Evan Owen, regarded 
the matter enthusiastically), on the proposition of Professor Powel 
(Professor of Celtic at Cardiff University College), seconded by 
Councillor Thomas (“ Cochfarf”), passed a resolution in favour of 
our objects, which was forwarded to the Hon. T. E. Ellis, M.P. 

Both The South Wales Daily News and The Western Mail‘ sug- 
gested questions on the matter in Parliament by one of the Welsh 
Members, and I mailed part of the correspondence to some of them, 
thinking the subject right good material for one, and that each 
would rush to be first ; however, the amenities of the pleasantest club 
in London, and possibly a succession of afternoon teas on the Ter- 
race, had subdued the dragon in them, and his poor little effigy was 
left out in the cold, outside St. Stephen’s, only for a time. 

I should further mention that from time to time opportunity has 
occurred for obtaining privately the views of many of our fellow 
countrymen occupying marked positions in almost every class,— 
working, literary, bardic, professional, military, civic, ministerial, 
ecclesiastical,—and I have found unanimous approval of the idea of 
the inclusion of our arms, This approval being expressed in private, 
I cannot quote, but many of the writers will have their say at their 
own selected opportunities. 

The patriotic Chairman of this Eisteddfod, His Honour Judge 
Gwilym Williams, has interested himself greatly in the matter, and, 
in conference with Mr. Vincent Evans, has given me this opportu- 
nity of ventilating the matter. 

Thus, ladies and gentlemen, stands the case at present, and it 
now enters upon another atage in which I hope all may find that 
they can help. 

I need hardly answer, even briefly, the question, Why should 
Welsh bearings be quartered in the shield of the United Kingdom ? 
The reply is obvious. We have lived beside the English for cen- 
turies in peace, and yet there remain to this day, absolutely unef- 
faced, distinctions of thought, feeling, character, which are univer- 
sally acknowledged as Welsh. With, or out of these, it comes that 


1 I am specially indebted, in this matter, to the Editor of The Western 
Mail, who not only commented most encouragingly, but reproduced The 
Daily Graphic correspondence, both text and illustrations, several columns 
in all.—T. H. T 
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everything that marks a nation remains to this day amongst us; 
pressed into small compass, it may be, but only the more tightly 
held with patriotic ardour. Nothing of the history of our fathers 
has been forgotten, and the old language is now spoken by probably — 
twice as many persons as at the time when the first Prince of Wales 
of English blood babbled his baby greeting to the crowd at Caer- 
narvon. 

Since then, in what crises of English history have the Cymry 
been absent? What great council has been without Welshmen ? 
In what great campaign or battle have Welshmen not faced disease 
and death? When needed, has their blood not sunk into the soil 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, where they have shown 
themselves “strong in arms” in defence of the Kings and Queens 
of England? Crecy, Agincourt, Blenheim, Malplaquet, Badajoz, 
Waterloo, Inkermann, Lucknow, Ashanti, Egypt, are types of a 
hundred names where the Cymry have fought and bled for Eng- 
land; not as individuals merged into the armies, but in legions pro- 
fessedly Welsh, as distinct as Scottish or Irish troops have ever 
been, and having their own qualities; one of which has been good 
markmanship, from the time of the Welsh archers of Crecy to the 
Queen’s prizeman of this year. 

Is not the time come, has it not long ago come, when these ser- 
vices should be acknowledged on the standard where England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, are already emblazoned, and on the shield 
where they also are heralded ? 

Our request is the more reasonable, in that there is a quarter of 
the shield unfilled, being occupied by a repetition, which has no 
heraldic meaning, of the lions of England. That space, now un- 
meaningly filled, we desire. 

And how should it be filled ? What is the royal charge of Wales ? 
Usually, for this purpose, the arms of Prince Llewelyn, “ Ein llew 
olaf”’, are emblazoned. They are four lions gold and red counter- 
changed. But this shield is not that of all Wales, but only of a 
Prince paramount in arms. Mr. Salusbury, in an able letter to The 
Daily Graphic, suggests that of Rodri Mawr, “ Brenhin Gymru 
holl”, which is said to have been four silver lions, in pale, on an 
azure ground. But I, for one, would look nearer and farther for 
the bearing of our nation, and take the ‘ Draig Goch’’, the badge of 
Edward the Black Prince, and the standard of King Uther Pen- 
dragon, as our own by right, and as having already appeared in 
some form upon English seals, coinage, and banners.! 

Not only is the Red Dragon the Dragon of the Great Pendragon- 
ship, and the badge of the Black Prince, but as the badge’ also of 
our Welsh Regiment it has floated, as the ensign of Cymric Britons, 
for 1,300 years, in every battle from the Arthurian conflicts till the 
Burmese campaign. Around it, too, forms almost all Welsh patri- 
otic sentiment, and with its honours of eld, having been worn by 


1 Temp. Henry VIII as supporter, Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth, 
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the Black Prince of Wales, floating to-day on the colours of our 
Regiment, and being the chosen badge of the people of Wales, it 
might and should, under proper heraldic supervision, and due com- 
mand of the authorities, be made from a “ badge”’ into a “charge”, 
and so be quartered in the Royal Shield and Standard of the United 
Kingdom. 

It is for us to consider how best this object may be attained ; 
how, that is, our views may be brought before the three powers who 
have direct interest in a standard and shield which is at once royal 
and national,—Her Gracious Majesty the Queen, His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, and the nation. 

Our object is twofold: to ask a fit acknowledgment of our nation- 
ality, and to place that acknowledgment on the shield as a pledge 
of perfect amity. 

“Y Ddraig Goch a ddyry gychwyn.” 





INTERESTING ARCHEOLOGICAL Discovery aT Carrog.—A singularly 
interesting archeevlogical discovery has just been made at Llansant- 
ffraid Glyn Dyfrdwy (Carrog). The water in the river Dee is at 
present very low, and on May 29 Mr. H. Jones of Penybont Farm 
was engaged with some workmen in taking stone from the bed of 
the river at a point some 200 yards below the bridge, on the south 
side of the river. While engaged in this work Mr. Jones’ attention 
was attracted by a piece of wood, and having exposed it he found 
it to be a beam of solid oak, apparently very slightly affected by 
the action of the water. On further examination similar beams 
were found running from this beam, and also crosswise, mortised, 
and fixed to it by solid pegs. The result is, that now six large 
beams (some of them 9 yards long, and more than 1 ft. thick) have 
been dug out, and others appear underneath these, unearthed. One 
beam, plainly discernible, is nearly 2 yards wide on the top. 

It is highly probable that they belong to the old church of Llan- 
santffraid, which Archdeacon Thomas, in his History of St. Asaph, 
mentions as being named after St. Fraid, Bride, or Bridget, whose 
festival fell on February 1; which church was completely swept 
away by a sudden rising of the Dee in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. The site of this old church is supposed to have 
been about 500 yards higher up the river than the spot where the 
present interesting discovery has been made, and the tradition that 
the church was swept away by the river Dee is handed down in the 
lines quoted in the first volume of Bye-Gones : 

“‘Dyfrdwy fawr ei naid 
Aeth ag Eglwys Llansantffraid, 


Y Llyfrau Bendigedig, 
A’r Cwpan Arian hefyd.” 


If the remains are those of the old church, they must have been 
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carried away before the present bridge which spans the river was 
built. The date on the bridge is 1661. 





Cross-StaB aT LUANTRISANT CuouRcH, GLAMORGANSHIRE.—Mr. T. H. 
Thomas, R.C.A., sends a sketch of a slab bearing three incised 
crosses, fixed into the north wall of Llantrisant Church, outside. It 














LLANTRISSANT CM. 


is of sandstone from the coal-measures, a good deal flaked on the 
surface. The slab is 3 ft. 2 in. long, 1 ft. 1 in. wide at the top, and 
1 ft. wide at the bottom. The crosses appear to be of early date, 
peheihy poe omnmn. 
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Some Wetsu Sreputcurat Sxass.—A large number of sepulchral 
slabs, chiefly of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, have been 
illustrated from time to time in the journals of the various local 
archeological societies, and in many works on architecture and 
topography. One or two books, such as the Rev. EH. L. Cutts’ 
Manual of Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses, and the Rev. Charles Bou- 
tell’s Christian Monuments, are devoted almost exclusively to this 
subject; but, as far as I am aware, no one has, up to the present, 
endeavoured to treat of monumental slabs as a whole, with a view 
of comparing the art-prodycts of Ireland, Scotland, England, and 
Wales, and weighing their respective merits. 

In Ireland, although sepulchral slabs are tolerably plentiful in the 
pre-Norman period, they are of much rarer occurrence after A.D. 
1066 than before. Such examples as do exist are frequently orna- 
mented with figure-subjects. At Kells, co. Meath, for instance, 
there is a fine specimen with the Crucifixion upon it. 

In England, a cross extending the whole length of the stone con- 
stitutes the main feature in the decoration. Often the croas is flori- 
ated, and the spaces on each side of the long stem or shaft are filled 
in with symbolic devices of different kinds. 

In Scotland the cross is conspicuous by its absence, the whole 
surface of the slab being covered with graceful scrolls of foliage. 

The sepulchral slabs of Wales have a distinct affinity with those 
of Scotland, particularly as regards the foliage ; but heraldic shields, 
swords, and inscriptions in Lombardic capitals, are introduced with 
remarkably good effect. Some of the Welsh slabs are, I think, supe- 
rior in design to anything that is to be found in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland; the symbols, inscriptions, heraldic shields, and foliage, 
being combined in a way which would do credit to a master of deco- 
rative art of any period and in any country. No better instance of 
this happy mingling of parts, so as to constitute a completely beau- 
tiful whole, can be given than the slab of Gronwy ab lorwerth ab 
David of Llai, in the north aisle of Gresford Church, Denbighshire,} 
here illustrated. 

The following particulars relating to the person commemorated 
are given in Chevalier J. Y. W. Lloyd’s “ History of the Lordship 
of Maelor Gymraeg, or Bromfield”, in the Arch. Camb., 4th Ser., 
vol. vii, p. 22:—“ lorwerth of Llai, the eldest son of David Hen of 
Burton, married Gwenllian, daughter of Ithel Fychan ab Ithel 
Llwyd ab Ithel Gam, lord of Mostyn. Ithel Fychan bore, azure, a 
lion statant urgent, and did homage for his lands to Edward of Car- 
narvon, at Chester, 29 Edward 1 (1300). By this lady Iorwerth 
had issue,—1, Goronwy of Llai, who lies buried in the Llai Chapel 
in the north aisle of Gresford Church. His tomb, on which he is 
represented recumbent, in armour, with his mailed hand grasping 
his sword, still remains. The arms on his shield are a bend charged 
with three mullets; and there is also this inscription, HIC IAcET 


1 Visited during the Wrexham Meeting in 1874. (See Arch. Camb., 4th 
Ser., vol. v, p. 356.) 
5TH SER., VOL, X. 24 
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GRONW. F.1ORWERTH. F. DD. CUI AIE DS ABSOLWA'T. He married Gwen- 
llian, daughter of Adda Goch ab Ieuaf ab Adda ab Awr of Trevor, 
by whom he had issue one son, David of Llai, and two daughters, 
Margaret and Angharad.” 

The tombstone of Goronwy ab Torwerth ab David of Llai has 
been also engraved in Lloyd Williams and Underwood’s Village 
Churches of Denbighshire. 

Two other slabs of similar type, but in a fragmentary condition, 
one from Gresford, and the other from Llanverris, Denbighshire, 
are worthy of comparison with the one first mentioned. 
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A fourth slab is from Newborough, in Anglesey. Here there is 
no heraldry, and the designer has enclosed a very pleasing composi- 
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tion from a circular-headed cross, with an inscription on the shaft, 
and scrolls of oak-leaves and acorns on one side, and foliage of a 
more conventional description on the other. 

The fifth and last example is a fragment from Llanverris, having 
upon it portion of the head of a cross formed of circular rings inter- 
laced. 











LLANVERRIS Cn 


In the course of time it is to be hoped that a sufficiently large 
number of Welsh sepulchral slabs may be illustrated in the Archeo- 
logia Cambrensis, to enable experts to form some definite theories as 
to the origin and development of the art which they exhibit. There 
is no apparent connection between the West Highlands of Scotland 
and North Wales, yet there are some remarkable points of resem- 
blance between the sepulchral monuments of both countries still re- 
maining to be explained. 

J. RomiLty Auten. 


BELLARMINE JuG Found aT Bancor.—During the restoration of 
Bangor Cathedral, in 1874, a jug of coarse pottery was found at the 
base of the western tower, and by comparing the illustration of it 
with the description given by Mr. Chaffers in his Marks and Mono- 
grams on Pottery, one can have no difficulty in recognising it as a 
Bellarmine or Grey Beard jug. Whether it is of British or foreign 
make is a question that requires an expert to decide, as stoneware 
jugs in imitation of these Dutch or Flemish Bellarmines were actu- 
ally made in this country during the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
which fact is proved by the existence of a mottled brown stoneware 
Bellarmine in Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s collection, on the neck of 
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which, beneath the spout, is a bearded head; and on the body three 
medallions, the centre one having the royal arms of England, sup- 
ported by the initials E. R. (Elizabeta Reg.), surrounded by the 
garter and motto, “ Honi Soit”; the one on the left bearing the 
Tudor rose, and the other a porteullis, with the date 1594, It is 
8} in. high. 





Grey-beard Jug found at Bangor. 


It may not be out of place here to give a short description of this 
kirid of ware, as the peculiar ornaments and forms of some of the 
specimens have led persons unfamiliar with their origin greatly to 
over-estimate their antiquity. A short time ago a Bellarmine jug 
was engraved in one of our illustrated papers, and attributed to the 
Saxon era! Bellarmine jugs were so named after Cardinal Robert 
Bellarmine, the great controversialist, who was born A.D. 1542, and 
died in 1621. He was sent to the Low Countries to oppose the 
progress of the Reformers, and there were few men of talent who 
did not enter the lists against him. The controversy was maintained 
with great vigour, and its rancour was manifested by satirical allu- 
sions and caricatures such as the grotesque representations of the 
Cardinal on these iugs, 
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Bellarmines were originally imported to this country from Hol- 
land and Flanders. In the Lansdowne MS. 108 f. 6 is a letter from 
a person of the name of Simpson to Queen Elizabeth, praying that 
he may be allowed the sole importation of stone drinking-cups. 
They were in general use, in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, at public-houses and inns, to serve ale to the customers. The 
largest, or “ galonier”, was 12 in. high, and contained eight pints; 
the next size was called a “ pottle-pot”’, about 94 in. high, and held 
four pints; another, 8} in. high, a quart; and the smallest, about 
6 in. high, a pint. 

D. Geirrita Davies. 





THe Oupest Ocau.—I have just been writing a letter to the 
Society of Antiquaries, and I venture to think that a brief abstract 
of it may prove interesting to the readers of Zhe Academy. It is on 
the subject of an Ogam inscribed stone recently discovered at Sil- 
chester in the course of the excavations carried on there by Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope and Mr. Fox on behalf of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

The stone has been taken to Burlington House, where I saw it 
yesterday. It was found in a pit or well, 9 ft. deep, made, as I am 
told, in the corridor of a house in the heart of the ancient Calleva 
of the Atrebates. The material consists of a highly perishable sand- 
stone, rudely carved into what seems to me a phallic form; but the 
upper pari of the stone is gone. What remains of it may be roughly 
described as the frustum of a cone, below which the stone narrows 
greatly, and then widens out into a sort of pedestal. ‘To do justice 
to this part of the subject, one must wait for the publication of the 
drawings prepared by the Society of Antiquaries ; and it will suffice 
fur my purpose to say that the inscription consists of two lines of 
Ogam, beginning about the greatest circumference of the frustum, 
and reading upwards into the broken top of the stone. The first 
line reads, as it now stands, thus : 


bby 
Pt 





Below this, and situated near the neck of the stone, are certain de- 
pressions, which at first sight seemed to me to form 


but on scrutinising them I found that only the first of them was cut 
or scratched at all, and that not in the same way as the rest of the 
Ogam. I conclude accordingly that it is due to accident ; and it is 
further to be urged against this and the other depressions, that they 
could only be, at best, about one-half the length of the other con- 
sonants of the group with which they would have to be ranged : 
that is to say, in case they proved to be writing at all, The legend 
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here given ends with the first digit of a group on the right; the 
rest is gone. 

The next line begins at a spot where a considerable patch of the 
frustum, at its greatest circumference, has been broken off by some 
accident or other. The line ends also in the breakage at the top of 
the stone; but what remains reads as follows,— 


ttt 
| 1 | 


In spite of the breakages, the formula of the epitaph and one proper 
name are fairly certain, and I complete the reading to the following 
extent : 


II 
lt 





LLoviial 
rTerty 








The first line may have consisted of the name Lbicatos alone. It 
may have been followed by maqui with a parent’s name ; or else 
Ebicatos may have had an epithet. The second line must have 
ended with a proper name following mucot. We have no means of 
discovering it, so let us represent it as x. The whole will then 
read, in its shortest possible form, somewhat as follows: (The Grave) 
of Evocatus, son of Muco x. Here Muco x represents the clan-name ; 
and in a few Latin inscriptions Muco is rendered by nepus (for nepos) 
and pronepus, as in Carataci Nepus (Exmoor), Nepus Barrovadi 
(Whithorn), and Pronepus Eternali Vedomavi (Glamorgan). 

A word now as to the proper name Lbicatos. It is the genitive 
of Lbicatus, a compound to be analysed Hbi-catus. Here it is to be 
remarked that the thematic vowel, in this instance t, appears to 
have been obscurely pronounced. When Goidelic names are given 
in Latin, the thematic vowel is written 0; but in Ogam a, as in 
CvnoTamM!; in Ogam, Cunatami: compare SENoMAGLI and SENEMAGL1; 
also such names as EvoLena, and Gaulish Hvotalis, where the ele- 
ment evo is the Gallo. Brythonic form of what we have as ebi in the 
Hbicatos of the Silchester Ogam. So that, judging from Ogams 
found in Wales and Ireland, one would have expected Lbacatos 
rather than Ehicatos. This equation, it will be seen, makes 6 stand 
for v,—a fact due, no doubt, to a touch of the influence of late Latin, 
where 6 had the two values of 6 and v. 

This is not the only instance of the kind known to me in early 
Ogam. Lest, however, it should be thought that I am merely con- 
structing a chain of frivolous conjectures, let me say that the name 
in question is already known to me as a genitive Ivacattos, namely, 
on one of the stones at Killeen Cormack in Co. Kildare. I was 
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there in the year 1883, and I thought the reading was Jvacattos 
rather than Hvacattos, the form which I should have expected; but 
I was not without doubt as to the 7, and I copied the whole as fol- 
lows: ; 

Ovanos avi Ivacottos. 

u e 
In this instance there is an accompanying legend in Latin, which 
seems to me to read IVVENE DRVVIDES, where nothing can be clearer 
than that Ivvene is to be somehow equated with Ovanos. 

With these, and other matters of the same kind, which I cannot 
discuss in this letter, I hope to deal in detail in a volume on The 
Celts and Pre-Celts of the British Isles. 

To return to the Silchester stone. I abstain from explaining how 
the finding of an Ogam so far east as that spot, lends itself to the 
support of theories to which I have from time to time committed 
myself; but I may be allowed to remark that the form of the writ- 
ing raises several interesting questions. Among other things it is 
to be noticed that the scores, though not drawn on a very large 
scale, are comparatively deeply cut ; and that, as the stone in its 
carved form offered no angle to write upon, the writer drew two 
grooves on the face of it, and cut his two lines of digits in connec- 
tion with them. This has never before been found in the case of an 
Ogam dating (let us say approximately) before the eighth or ninth 
century. On the other hand, the fact of the m being represented 
by a long score perpendicular to the groove, and not by an oblique 
one, is probably to be regarded as a mark of antiquity. The vowels 
consist of short lines drawn perpendicularly across the groove ; but 
the spacing of them is irregular, which suggests to me that the 
writer was so used to carving Ogams that he had become careless. 

It is needless to add that antiquities discovered at places like 
Bath, Caerleon, or Caerwent, and even Chester, should be carefully 
searched for traces of Ogam writing. 

Lastly, I wish cordially to thank Mr. Hope and Mr. Ireland for 
their courtesy and help to me when I called to see this most pre- 
cions of all Ogmic monuments ; also to thank Mr. Haverfield for 
early news of the find. 

—The Academy, Aug. 19, 1893. J. Rays. 





ConTeMPLaTeD Vanpatism at Luanpovery.—In The Western Mail 
for Sept. 11, 1893, occurs the following local news item :—-“At a 
meeting of the Llandovery Town Council on Saturday, the Mayor 
(Mr. J. Watkins), in proposing a vote of condolence with the family 
of the late Mr. D. Lloyd Jones of Barwick, Yeovil, spoke in feeling 
terms of the many generous acts of the deceased towards his native 
town (Llandovery) and various other places in the county, and 
especially his gift to the town of the ‘ Vicar Pritchard Building’ 
for the purposes of erecting a Drill-Hall and Assembly-Rooms, etc. 
The resolution was adopted.” 
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Members of the Association will remember their recent visit to 
this interesting specimen of old Welsh domestic architecture during 
the Llandeilo Meeting in 1892. Unless an archeological howl is 
raised effectively, and at once, against this contemplated Vandalism, 
Vicar Pritchard’s House, with its exquisite plaster-ceiling, its quaint 
corner-fireplace, and its historical associations, will be swept away 
with wooden-headed stupidity in order that it may be replaced by 
a galvanized iron structure of the most hideous description. 





Sir Rays ap Grurrupp AND James aP Grourrupp ap HowkLL.— 
The issue of another volume (xiii, Part 1) of the Calendar of Letters 
and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, carries the history of James ap 
Gruffudd ap Howell (who was mixed up with the tragic fate of his 
kinsman, Sir Rhys ap Gruffudd) a little beyond the point which we 
had attained in the last volume of the Archavlogia Cambrensis (p. 
210, note). Thomas Theobold, the emissary of Henry VIII at Augs- 
burg, writes on the third Sunday in Lent (24th March), 1538, as 
follows :— 

“Pleaseth it your Grace to understand that [whereas] ...... [1] 
did inform your Grace & my lord Preav[y] Seal ...... who nameth 
himself here Sir James Greffe[th] ...... when, if my lord Privy Seal 
had geve[n commandment unto me to] take him, I could have 
found the means ...... [that he should] have been other in hold, or 
punished as a t{raitor; for at my depar|tyng from Tubyng, one of 
his chief companions] ...... hath married his daughter, came from 
Augsburg ...... he & his father in law, James Poell, to be fallen a 
Waatee declaring unto me many of his practices, & what ...... of the 
which I know some of them to be true & most ...... & in specially 
in that he showed me that he should [be at] this present with the 
duke of Saxony, which I know welll to be a] lie, as I proved also 
since he went about with many p...... to invade me; for my re- 
ports unto certain of the clity] of Augsburg was on occasion that 
they were comman(ded to] depart thence. Howbeit James Poel 
hath not shew[ed him|self there openly this half year & more. But 
my ans| wer] unto this Welchman was this, that I thought that the 
King’s [grace] did know better where he was than he could inform 
[me], & if his Grace had been desirous to have had him take[n] he 
had not now been at liberty; & if his Grace had hy[m], [ doubt 
not but he would punish him worthily, according to hi[s] deserving ; 
& whereas he is now out of his Grace’s hands, his Grace doth not 
pass of him. After this he would have ha[d] me to help him to be 
in service with the Prince as a gentel[man], not as a man of war; 
in the which, when I would give hy[m] no comfort, then he went 
about to borrow money of me, w(hen], because his wife was great 
with child, & upon the co[nditiJon he should depart incontinent, I 
gave him a gu...... & his costs there, dispatching him after a good 
sort; ho[wbeit], I dining the next day with the governor of the 
city [&] one or two of the Prince’s Council, showed them what he 
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w[as &] about what practices he came, & declared to them the 
tray[son] of James Poel & his abuses here; whereupon they ma[de]| 
this answer, that if he that were at Tubyng with [me] were of that 
conspiracy and trayson, they would take him [&] hang him; & 
likewise if James of Poel came [hither] they would, if they might 
know him, surely punish hy[m] as a traytor, for albeit in all Doche- 
land they do great{ly] abhor traytors ; yet the gentlemen of Sueve- 
land be [above] all other in punishing that fault. Whereunto I 
answered that [[ did] perceive no other of him that was at Tubing 
but that he [was] a banished man, as I did mark by the burning of 
his ha[nd], which, and the misery that he is in, or like to come to, 
we(re| punishment enough for him, seeing I had no [knowledge] of 
[any] other [things] committed of him ; but in case this ...... thither 
if they did take him, & punish him upon ...... en they should not 
only in that behalf do high just[ice, & to the King’s] Grace of Eng- 
land high pleasure, but also the ci[ties & princes] imperial, whom 
he hath and intendeth ...... [d]eceave, etc.; & if he come there now 
in my absence ...... he shall have there but small courtesy. I am 
[sure he] had been there long or this time, but for fear of [me]; 
for while riding towards Italy I passed through Ulmes, seven Dutch 
miles from Tubing, where James Poel was three weeks before my 
coming; but he tarried not. Perhaps, when he hears that I have 
departed, he will make suit to the duke of Wertemberg, as he has 
done to other princes; but his errand is done or he come. ‘The 
chief persons in Augsburg say that if this information had come to 
them from the King of England when he was here, they would have 
taken & worthily punished him. Lawrence Staber might have taken 
him if he would. If the King wants him taken I think I couid 
nearly do it as well as Staber, for the chief of the learned men, both 
spiritual and temporal, & others, officers & gentlemen of Tubyng & 
thereabouts, do highly favour me,” etc. 
EpwarbD Owen. 
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ARCHDEACON EDMONDES. 


By the death of the Venerable Archdeacon Edmondes the Cambrian 
Archeological Association loses one of its oldest and most ardent 
members. 

Charles Gresford Edmondes was the eldest son of the late Vicar 
of Cowbridge, and Master of the Grammar School. Educated first 
at Cowbridge, and afterwards at Sherborne School, he passed from 
the latter place to Trinity College, Oxford, of which he became a 
scholar. A man of distinguished classical attainments, he obtained 
a First-Class in Classical Moderations in 1858, and a Second-Class 
in the Final Schools in 1860. 

He was ordained Deacon in 1862, and served the curacy of New- 
castle, Glamorganshire, until, in 1865, he was elected to the Pro- 
fessorship of Latin in St. David’s College, Lampeter, which office 
he held until 1881. In that year, after having been appointed by 
the Bishop of St. David’s to one of the cursal canonries of St. David’s 
Cathedral in 1876, he resigned his Professorial Chair at Lampeter, 
and returned to parochial duties on acceptance of the vicarage of 
Boughrood, Radnorshire. In 1882 he was presented to the vicar- 
age of Warren with St. Thinnell’s, Pembrokeshire, and in 1883, upon 
the appointment of Archdeacon Lewis to the see of Llandaff, in suc- 
cession to Bishop Ollivant, was nominated by the Crown to the 
vacant archdeaconry of St. David’s. This office he held until 1828, 
when, upon the vacancy in the Principalship of St. David’s College, 
caused by the recall of Professor Ryle to Cambridge, as Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, he returned as Principal to his old College, 
and his old work at Lampeter. 

The next four years, during which he presided over the College, 
were years characterised by that spirit of self-devotion and thorough 
sense of duty which entered into all with which he was concerned, 
and combined with a judgment ever sound, and firmness of disci- 
pline which made itself felt, gave to his Principalship a special 
power for good. Failing health necessitated his resignation of his 
office, and in 1892 he retired to the Rectory of Churiton, Pembroke- 
shire; but within a short year passed away, on July 18, 1893. 

His interest in and connection with the Cambrian Archeological 
Association were long and great. For many years he represented 
the Association as Local Secretary for Cardiganshire, in which 
capacity he was most assiduous in making and superintending the 
necessary arrangements on the occasion of the Lampeter Meeting 
in 1878; and it was mainly owing to his careful forethought that 
the Meeting passed off so successfully. Since 1881 he held a place 
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on the General Committee of the Association, and he was amongst 
the number of the most constant of its members at the annual 
gatherings. Though the Society cannot point to any papers from 
his hand in its published Transactions, he wrote an interesting and 
appreciative account of the visit to Jreland in 1891, in which he 
took part, in the pages of the St. David’s College Mayazine, which 
may well cause regret: that he left behind him no further contribu- 
tions on archeological subjects from his pen. 


Mr. Epwarp Row.sey Morris, F.S.A. 


By the death of Mr. Rowley Morris, Wales has lost one of her 
foremost antiquaries, and a vacancy is created in the attenuated 
ranks of Welsh historical inquirers that it will be difficult to fill. 
To the Powysland Club the Joss is unusually keen, for Mr. Morris 
was a Montgomeryshire man who had practically devoted his life to 
the elucidation of Montgomeryshire history. He was a native of 
the border parish of Kerry, having been born at New Hall on the 
22nd of April 1828. He spent the larger portion of a useful and 
active life in his native county, filling several public functions with 
great energy and ability. , 

In 1881 he removed to London, one important reason for his 
choice of the metropolis being the facilities for research that would 
be afforded him by the British Museum and the Public Record 
Office. He threw himself with zest into the new sphere of useful- 
ness opened up by these iustitutions, and became one of their 
most constant frequenters. But he by no means confined his atten- 
tion to the two great repositorics. Wherever there existed any 
documents relating to Montgomeryshire, Mr. Morris was busy. He 
knew the general character of the contents of the Lambeth Library, 
and was thoroughly at home in the General Probate Registry. He 
had obtained entry to the muniment-room of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and had worked at the Land Revenue and Tithe- 
Commutation Offices ; and wherever he went he copied everything 
connected with his native county that came in his way. 

Owing to his untiring labours amidst ancient documents of every 
description, his knowledge of the sources of the local and general 
history of Wales was quite unrivalled, and it was always at the 
service of any one who appealed to him for guidance or help. There 
is hardly a writer upon Welsh history who has not at some time or 
other been indebted to Mr. Rowley Morris for information that no 
one else could have supplied. Zhe Montgomeryshire Collections are 
distinguished above the Proceedings of most county archeological 
societies by the great quantity of original matter extracted from 
the Public Records. The Powysland Club has been fortunate from 
its very inception, in having had as its presiding spirit, and its 
principal writers, men who have recognised that their contributions 
to the history of their county must be based upon the unimpeach- 
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able evidence of contemporary documents ; and of these gentlemen 
Mr. Rowley Morris was foremost. Montgomeryshire is alone amongst 
the counties of Wales in having a complete abstract of its early 
wills,—the basis of all genealogical researches and of the changes 
of property,—and this was largely due to Mr. Morris. As a gene- 
alogist he was one of the ablest that Wales has produced since the 
days of the arwyddfeirdd, and he was never satisfied with a pedigree 
until he had verified its details from the Public Records. 

When struck down by illness he was engaged in compiling a 
catalogue of documents relating to Montgomeryshire in the Public 
Record Office. This he was performing in the thorough manner 
that characterised all his record-work, expanding his catalogue into 
asummary. He had a perfect genius for getting at the heart of a 
document, and for seizing upon its salient points. When working 
upon the Jnquisitiones post Mortem (a most difficult class of records) 
he would set himself the task of getting through a certain number 
of documents each day, and if circumstances prevented him from 
performing it, he would express his dissatisfaction with himself for 
the failure; yet it had probably been occasioned by a lengthened 
search, undertaken with yreat gusto, for a friend. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Morris’s labours, incomplete as they 
unfortunately are, will be printed in the Mont. Coll. In the second 
volume of that publication he commenced a history of his native 
parish of Kerry; but he then dropped it for other work, only to 
resume it at a later day. It has not yet been brought to full com- 
pletion, though we believe the materials for the final instalment 
exist. Excellent as are many of the parochial histories of Mont- 
gomeryshire, none can take higher rank than that of Kerry, because 
the position and knowledge of its author enabled him to illustrate 
his subject by copious extracts from unpublished documents. At 
the time of his death Mr. Morris was looking forward to the trans- 
cription and editing of the municipal archives of Montgomery,—a 
task for which he was pre-eminently qualified not only by reason 
of his intimate acquaintance with the town and its neighbourhood, 
but also because of the interest he had always taken in researches 
into the rise and development of corporate life. He was to have 
been associated in the task with a member of our Society ; but it is 
to be feared that the master-mind having been withdrawn, the pro- 
ject will be abandoned. 

In temperament Mr. Morris was bright and vivacious ; his spirits 
were as lively as those of a boy, while nothing delighted him more 
than a chat with a fellow-recordist, when he would pour out of the 
siores of his retentive memory scraps of Welsh general or family 
history that he had accumulated in his search amongst musty and 
almost undecipherable records. His ever ready response to inquiries 
brought him into contact with most of our leading Welsh anti- 
quaries, and with many scholars in distant countries, by all of whom 
he will be missed and mourned. 
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Llanarthney, 137; wheel- 
cross, ‘‘ Elmat”, 137-38 

——— Llandanwg, 189; Llandeilo 
Fawr, 129; Llandigat, 176 

——— Llandrinio, Norman arch, 
sepulchral stone, 26, 27 

——— Llandybie, 167 

——— Llandyfeisant, 132 

——— Llangadock, 175 

-——— Llangathen, 134-35 

——— Llansantffraid - Glyn - Dyfr- 
dwy, 347 

--—— Llantrisant, 348 

——— Llanwinio, 139 
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ments, 97-108 
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Talley, 82, 89 
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276 
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——— Llantwit Major, 326-31 
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Crug bar, 39 
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Danish bricks, 262 
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Carnarvon, 190-92 

——— Llangybi, 343 

——— miserere, 343 

— carved Bellarmine jug, 354- 


Derwydd, 154-63 

——— frieze, 154-55 

——— Rhys ap Thomas, 154 

-——— Jacobean ceiling, 157 
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Drinkwater (Rev. C. H.), Llandan- 
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Drummond (Sir James), Presiden- 
tial Address, 79 

Dyer, 133, 136 

Dynevor Castle, ancient, 133, 228, 
230, 231, 236 

——— modern, 132 

——— Sir Rhys ap Thomas’ chair 
and spurs, 133 


Early Christian monumental stones 
at St. David’s and St. Edren’s, 
281-82 

—— — inscribed stone at Locoal- 
Meudon, 282 

—— — Inscribed Stones of South 
Wales, Notes by Prof. Rhys, 285- 
91 


Easton (Priorstown), 16 
Ebblewhite (E. A.), Flintshire Ge- 
nealogical Notes, 109-19, 252-60 

Edmondes (Archdeacon), 362-63 

Edmund Earl of Cornwall, 137 

Edwinsford, 90 

Effigies, list of, in South Wales 
(Mrs, T. Allen), 248-51 

——— Berkerolles (St. Athan’s), 
271-72 

——— Robert de la Mare, 300 

—— — Llanarmon, 274 

——— Margam Abbey, 273 

list and index of (S. W, Wil- 

liams), 238-47 
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Effigies,some monumental, in Wales, 
(A. N. Palmer), 274 

——— Additional Notes(S. W. Wil- 
liams), 271-74 

Eglwys Cymmun Stone, 285, 291 

Egremont Stone, 287 

‘¢Elmat” Cross, Llanarthney, 137-8 

Emer=Eber, and Ir, 66 

Esgob Teilau, 194, 199 

Ethnology of British Isles (Prof. 
Rhys), 62, 72 

Evans(J. G.), Text of Book of Llan 
Dav, 332-39 

Excavations in Bokerly Dyke and 
Wansdyke (Lieut.-General Pitt- 
Rivers), 73-77 

Extracts from Statute-Book of St. 
David’s Cathedral (Canon Bevan), 
218-25 


Fforest = Manor-House of Cilvae, 3 

Ffynnon Deilo, 48 

Flemings in Gower, 2 

Flintshire Genealogical Notes (E. 
A. Ebblewhite), 109-19, 252-60 

Flint Registers, 109-19 

deeds, abstracts by Randle 
Holmes, 112-19 

Fodla, name of Ireland, 66 

Folk-Lore, Welsh(Rev. Elias Owen), 
263-66 

Forshalle, 16 

Fotharta and its representatives, 69 





Galfrid Don, Seneschal of Swan- 
sea, 5 

Gam (Morgan), lord of Avan, 3 

Gelli Dywyll Stone, 287 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, 336-37 

Gervase (Iorwerth), Abbot and Bi- 
shop, 80, 127-28, 227-29 

Giraldus Cambrensis, 120, 121, 128 

——— ‘Speculum Eeclesiz”, 121 

Glamorgan 
crosses, 276 

——— ‘‘Cartz et Munimenta”,266- 


67 
Glastonbury Crannog, 63 
Gogofau gold mines, 93 
Goidelic Celts, 64 
Golden Grove, 151 
——— Cross, 48-55 
Goronwy of Llai, 349-51 


inscribed stones and ' 


| Hunting-knife, Welsh, 156 
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Gower (Bishop Henry), 6 
Gower=Gwyr, 1 
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——— keys of, 4, 6, 7, 11 
——— Knights Templars in, 9 
——— manors, 10, 11 


—— — Signory of (G. T. Clark), 1- 


16, 292.308 

—— — traces of Danes in, 2, 4 

——— Flemings in, 2 

——— Wallica, 8 

——— Anglica, 6, 8, 9 

Gresford Church, tomb, slab, coffin 
lid, 274, 351 

Griffin de la Pole, charter to, 27 

Griffith (Dr. George), Bishop of St. 
Asaph, 28 

— (J. E.), on Sonnebeca seal, 





dog-tongs, 188 
Gruffydd ap Rhys, 14 
Grongaer Hill, 136 

Gwas Teilo, 41 
Gwerglodd-y-Saint, 28 
Gwyddelod, Muriau-y, 189 
Gwyns of Piode, 162 
Gwynvae, 16 


Haman (Hamon), 16 

Heales (Major A.), Architecture of 
Churches of Denmark (rev. ), 262-3 

Hencliffe Stone, 292 

Henllys Stone, 292 

Heraldic jurisdiction in Wales, 282 

Hermitage, Llangenydd, 297 

Hirvaen Gwyddawg, 40 

Hoda-cum-Tewdwr cabinet, 156 

Hoffnant, 46 

Holms, 2 

Holt =Irish Caill, Coill, 69 

Hopkin, ap= Popkin, 3 

Horton, 292 

Hospital of St. John, Swansea, 6,13 

Hubert Archbishop of Canterbury, 
124 


| Icht, Sea of=English Channel, 72 


Ilston, Iltwiteston, 292 
Tlltutus Cross, 327-28 


‘Iolo Morganwg’s Readings of In- 
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scriptions on Crosses at Llantwit 
Major (J. R. Allen), 326-31 
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Torwerth of Llai, 349 

Ireland, poetic names of, 66, 67 
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Jacobean ceiling, Derwydd, 157 
——— Llandovery, 177 

Jones (Morris C.), obituary, 181 
Julia Strata (Cardiff), 281 


‘* Keys of Gower”, 4, 6, 7, 11 

Kenwric Bochan (Kynvric Vychan), 
3, 127 

Kermode (P. A. C.), Catalogue of 
Manx Crosses (review), 184-85 

Kittle Hill (Kutshulle, Kuitehulle, 
Kychull), 292 

Knights of St. John, 301 


Lanciog, 293 

Landscapes wanting in Celtic art,18 

Langdon (A. G.), Chi-Rho Mono- 
gram upon Early Christian Monu- 
ments in Cornwall, 97-108 

Langrove, 292 

La Téne pattern, 21 

Laws (E.) on Caer Goch, 173 

Leeson (Leycester), 293 

Legends, Welsh, 337 

Lewis Glyn Cothi’s poems, 314 

Llancombe, 292 

Llanarmon eftigy, 274 

Llanarthney wheel-cross andchurch, 
137-38 

Llandaff diocese, St. David’s an- 
nexed to, 199 

—— — boundaries, 196-97, 217 

——— early canons, 201 

—— — Text-Book of Llan Dav (Li- 
ber Landavensis), 332-9 

Llandanwg Church, 189 

Llanddewi Castle, 294 

Llandeilo-Fawr Meeting, 78, 94 

——— accounts, 95, 96 

——— Church, 129 

——— cross-head, 130-32 

Llandeilo-Llwydarth Stone, 286 

Llandeilo-Tal-y-Bont, 292 

Llandimor Castle, 294 

Llandingat Church, 176 

Llandovery, 172, 177, 357-58 

Llandrinio Church, 26; Norman 
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arch, 27; sculptured stone, 28 ; 
sanctuary, 28 
Llandybie Church, 167 
Llandyssilio, ancient remains, 186-7 
Llandyfeisant Church, 132 
Llanfyrnach, bronze celt, 144 
Llangadock Church, 175 
Llangathen Church, 134-35 
Llangenydd Priory, 7, 16, 295 
——— Hermitage, 297 __ 
Llanguick (Lanciwg), 297 
Llangybi find, 343 
Llanllir, Llanllear, Nunnery, 37 
Llanmadoc (-vedoc), 297 
Llanrhidian, 298 
Llansantffraid Glyn Dyfrdwy Old 
Church, 347-48 
Llantrisant Church, cross-slab, 348 
Llantwit Major Crosses, 53-54, 326- 
31 
Llanverres Church, slab, 351-53 
Llanwinio Church, 139 
Llanwrda Church, 94 
Llanycrwys, 40 
Llech Eidon, 48, 50-53 
Llwchwr (Leucarum, Louchwarne, 
Aberlwchwr), 298-99 
——— Bridge, 299 
Castle, 298-99 
Llwyn-y-Bach, 299 
Llynon (Lunnon), 299 
Locoal-Meudon Stone, 282 





Mac, maqui, mapi, ap, 64 
Mael, 66 
Maeles, 30 
Maen mag! (Main glain), 147 
——- llwyd (Cefn Cethin), 152-54 
Maes-y-Groes, 28 

Manuscripts in Wales, 22 

Manx crosses, catalogue, 184-85 
Marcross Church, 341 

Margam Abbey, effigies, 273 
Margins, Japanese v. Celts, 21 
| Martin (Bishop David), 218 
| Matthew (W.), Bailiff of Swansea,5 
| Memorial Stones (Rev. J. J. Beres- 
| ford), 147-51 

Metalwork, 22 

Middleton Hall, bronze and stone 
| implements, 143 
| Millwood, 300 
| Miserere, Bangor, 343 
| Mold=Mohuntsdale, Mouldsdale, 
| 2538, 260 
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Mold Registers, 253-60 
Monasterboice Cross, 23 
Monumentaleffigies,274; see Effigies 
Moreton, 300 

Morris (E. Rowley), 363-64 

Munro (Dr. R.), Talley Crannog,89 
Muriau y Gwyddelod, 189 

Mynydd Llech Eidon, 48 
Myze=Mise, 4 


Nant Cadivor, 41 

——- Mawr, 45 

Neath Abbey, 7 

Newborough slab, 351-52 

Newell (E. T.), St. Patrick’s Life 
and Teaching (review), 182-84 

Nicholas de Molyn, 137 

Nicholeston (Necleston), 300 

Norman period, brick-building, 262 

Notes and Queries, 186-92, 271-83, 
340-61 


Obituary:—Archdeacon Edmondes, 
362-63; Morris C. Jones, 181-82; 
E. Rowley Morris, 363-64; Prof. 
J. O. Westwood, 95, 179-80 

Ogams, 139, 140, 285-88, 355-7 

Ornament, Celtic and Greek, 19 

Owain Law Goch, 1€7 

Owen (Edward), History of Talley 
Abbey, 29-47, 120-28, 226-37, 309- 
25 


Owen (Sir Rhys ab Gruffudd), 358-9 

Owen (Rev. Elias), Welsh Folk- 
Lore, 263-64 

Capel Trillo, 276 

Oxedon, 300 

Oxwich, 300 

——— Castle, 301 

Oystermouth (Caertawy,) 301 

——— Castle, 302 





Palmer (A. N.), Some Monumental 
Effigies in Wales, 274-75 

Pant-y-Llyn Bone Caves, 163-67 

‘*Parochia Landavice”, 196 

Park le Bruce (Braose), 305 

Paternity of Talley Abbey assigned 
to Welbeck, 319, 320 

Patterns, origin of, key, spiral, in- 
terlaced, 21 

——— ‘La Téne”, 24 
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A. Stepney Gulston, 168-69 

—— Williams of Plas-Isa, 360-61 

Peithynen, 183 

Penmaen, 303 

Pennard (Llanarth-Bodu ?), Castle, 
304-8 

Phillack (Felack) Stone, 99,100,101 

Pict, derivation, 71 

‘*Piscises’’, toll-pisey, 8 

Pitt-Rivers (Lieut.-Gen.), Excava- 
tions in Bokerly Dyke, 73-77 

Pont-y-Maen, bronze armlet, spear- 
heads, 142-43 

Pottery, ancient, found at Cardiff, 
277-81 

Prémontré, Abbot and Abbey of, 
318-19, 321 

-——_—— descent of houses, 34 

Premonstratensian Order, 31-33 

-——— dress, 34 

—-—— dedication, 34-35 
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29.47, 120-28, 226-37, 309-25 
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The Antiquarian Library Series, 
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nology of British Isles (review), 
62-72 

——— Early Inscribed Stones, 289- 
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——— the oldest Ogam, 355-57 

Rhys ap Gryffydd, 14, 38, 124,358-9 

Rhys ap Meredydd, 137 

Rhys ap Thomas, 133, 154, 158-59, 
295, 323 

Rhys Vychan, 38, 39 

Roman intaglio ring, 94, 175, 281 

——— road, 4 

——— coin and pottery, etc.,277-81 

——— villa, 91 

——— remains (Segontium), 190-2, 

6- 


Round churches in Denmark, 263 
Rudd (Bishop), monument, 133-35 
Runic inscriptions, Manx, 184-85 


‘Salve Regina’, 123 

Samson, Life of, 338 

Sanctuary at Llandrinio, 28 

Seal of the Abbey of Sonnebeca, 187 

Segontium, Roman remains, 190-92, 
276-77 

Seneschals of Swansea, 5, 6 

Seymour (Lord Robert), 87 

Sepulchral slabs, 341, 348, 351-53 

Signory of Gower (G. T. Clark), 1- 
16, 292-308 

Silchester, the oldest Ogam, 355-57 

Skeletons, height of British, 75 

Skulls, brachycephalic, 62-65, 174 ; 
dolichocephalic, 62-64, 74, 173 

Slebech, Commandery of, 6 

Sonnebeca, Abbey seal, 187 

‘*Speculum Ecclesie’’, 121 

Stone, Sutton, in medieval build- 
ing, 342 

——— crosses, often memorial or 
boundary-stones, 49 

Stone, ‘‘Bivadi”, 288-91 

——— Curcagnus, 130 

———— Conwil Gaio, 94 

——— Egremont, 287 

——— Eglwys Cymmun, 285, 291 

Gelli Dywyll, 287 

——— Llandeilo Llwydarth, 286 

——— Llandrinio, 25 

——— Llanwinio Ogam, 139, 140 

———— Locoal-Meudon, 282 
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——— St. David’s and St. Edren’s, 
281-82 

——— Silchester, 355 

——— St. Just, 100, 102 

——W— St. Helen’s Church, 103 

—— — Southill, 105 

——— Talori, 92 
(See also crosses, sepulchral slabs) 

Stones, inscribed and sculptured, 
22, 25, 48-55, 276, 281-82, 285-91 

= early, of a large parish, 
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Survey of Wales (J. R. Allen), 
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Taliaris Chapel, 87 

Talley (Talog, Tal-y-Llychan, Tal- 
leletho, Talecho, Taleleghan), 80, 
87, 89, 229, 230 

——— Abbey, history (Edw. Owen), 
29-47, 120-28, 226-37, 309-25 

——— Abbatissa, 36, 37 

——— charters, 38-39 

——— founder, 38 

——— Gervase, Abbot, 80, 127-28, 
227-9 

——— subject to Welbeck, 234, 315 

——— valuation of property, 234-5 

—-—— income, 323-24 

——— Crannog, 82, 89 
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Thomas (Archdeacon), Notes on 
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Treasurer’s account, 284 
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Trillo Capel (Rev. Elias Owen),275-6 
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ney, 137-38 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambrian Archaeological Assoctatton. 





EstTaBLIsHED 1846, 


In order to Examine, Preserve, and Illustrate the Ancient Monuments and 
Remains of the History, Language, Manners, Customs, 
and Arts of Wales and the Marches. 





CONSTITUTION, 
1. The Association shall consist of Subscribing, Corresponding, and Hono- 
rary Members, of whom the Honorary Members must not be British 
subjects, 


ADMISSION, ° 
2. New members may be enrolled by the Chairman of the Committee, or by 
either of the General Secretaries; but their election is not complete 
until it shall have been confirmed by a General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 


GOVERNMENT. 

3. The Government of the Association is vested in a Committee consisting 
of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Chairman of Committee, 
the General and Local Secretaries, and not less than twelve, nor more 
than fifteen, ordinary subscribing members, three of whom shall retire 
annually according to seniority. 


ELECTION. 

4, The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen for life, or as long as they remain 
members of the Association. The President and all other officers shall 
be chosen for one year, but shall be re-eligible. The officers and new 
members of Committee shall be elected at the Annual General Meet- 
ing. The Committee shall recommend candidates; but it shall be 
open to any subscribing member to propose other candidates, and to 
demand a poll. All officers and members of the Committee shall be 
chosen from the subscribing members. 


THE CHAIR. 


5. At all meetings of the Committee the chair shall be taken by the Presi- 
dent, or, in his absence, by the Chairman of the Committee. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 


6. The Chairman of the Committee shall superintend the business of the 
Association during the intervals between the Annual Meetings ; and 
he shall have power, with the concurrence of one of the General Secre- 
taries, to authorise proceedings not specially provided for by the laws. 
A report of his proceedings shall be laid before the Committee for their 
approval at the Annual General Meeting. 
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EDITORIAL SUB-COMMITTEE. 
7. There shall be an Editorial Sub-Committee, consisting of at least three 
members, who shall superintend the publications of the Association, and 
shall report their proceedings annually to the Committee. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


8, All Subscribing Members shall pay one guinea in advance, on the Ist of 
January in each year, to the Treasurer or his banker (or to either of 
the General Secretaries). 


WITHDRAWAL. 
9. Members wishing to withdraw from the Association must give six 
months’ notice to one of the General Secretaries, and must pay all 
arrears of subscriptions, 


PUBLICATIONS, 
10. All Subscribing and Honorary Members shall be entitled to receive all 
the publications of the Association issued after their election (except 
any special publication issued under its auspices), together with a 
ticket giving free admission to the Annual Meeting. 


SECRETARIES, 


11. The Secretaries shall forward, once a month, all subscriptions received 
by them to the Treasurer. 


TREASURER, 

12. The accounts of the Treasurer shall be made up annually, to December 
31st; and as soon afterwards as may be convenient, they shall be 
audited by two subscribing members of the Association, to be appointed 
at the Annual General Meeting. A balance-sheet of the said accounts, 
certified by the Auditors, shall be printed and issued to the members, 


BILLS, 

13. The funds of the Association shall be deposited in a bank in the name 
of the Treasurer of the Association for the time being; and all bills 
due from the Association shall be countersigned by one of the General 
Secretaries, or by the Chairman of the Committee, before they are paid 
by the Treasurer. 


COMMITTEE-MEETING. 
14. The Committee shall meet at least once a year for the purpose of nomi- 
nating officers, framing rules for the government of the Association, 
and transacting any other business that may be brought before it. 


GENERAL MEETING. 
15. A General Meeting shall be held annually for the transaction of the 
business of the Association, of which due notice shall be given to the 
members by one of the General Secretaries. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


16. The Chairman of the Committee, with the concurrence of one of the 
General Secretaries, shall have power to call a Special Meeting, of 
which at least three weeks’ notice shall be given to each member by 
one of the General Secretaries. 


QUORUM. 
17. At all meetings of the Committee five shall form a quorum. 
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: CHAIRMAN, 
18, At the Annual Meeting the President, or, in his absence, one of the 
’ Vice-Presidents, or the Chairman, of the Committee, shall take them 
chair ; or, in their absence, the Committee may appoint a chairman. 


CASTING VOTE. 
19, At all meetings of the Association or its Committee, the Chairman shal] 
have an independent as well as a casting vote. 


° REPORT. 

20. The Treasurer and other officers shall report their proceedings to the 
General Committee for approval, and the General Committee shall 
report to the Annual General Meeting of Subscribing Members. 


TICKETS. 

. 21, At the Annual Meeting, tickets admitting to .excursions, exhibitions, 
and evening meetings, shall be issued to Subscribing and Honorary 
Members gratuitously, and to corresponding Members at such rates as 
may be fixed by the officers. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

22. The superintendence of the arrangements for the Annual Meeting shall 
be under the direction of one of the General Secretaries in conjunction 
with one of the Local Secretaries of the Association for the district, 
and a Local Committee to be approved of by such General Secretary. 


LOCAL EXPENSES. 

23. All funds subscribed towards the local expenses of an Annual Meeting 
shall ke paid to the joint account of the General Secretary acting for 
that Meeting and a Local Secretary ; and the Association shall not be 
liable for any expense incurred without the sanction of such General 
Secretary. 

AUDIT OF LOCAL EXPENSES, 

24, The accounts of each Annual Meeting shall be audited by the Chairman 
of the Local Comittee, and the balance of receipts and expenses on 
each occasion be received, or paid, by the Treasurer of the Association, 
such audited accounts being sent to him as soon after the meeting as 
possible. 

ALTERATIONS IN THE RULES. 

25. Any Subscribing Member may propose alterations in the Rules of the 
Association ; but such alteration must be notified to one of the General 
Secretaries at least one month before the Annual Meeting, and he shall 
lay it before the Committee ; and if approved by the Committee, it 
shall be submitted for confirmation at the next Meeting. 


(Signed) C. C. BABINGTON, 
August 17th. 1876. Chairman of the Committee. 





























